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CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC — A RE-EXAMINATION 
BY L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


(A tribute to Professor Fritz Strich, on his seventieth birthday, 
December 13th) 


IN one of the most provocative and stimulating books on Romanticism that 
has appeared in recent years! Mr. F. L. Lucas initiates his readers into a 
fascinating game. Let us consider, he says, what associations spring to mind 
when we use the terms Classic and Romantic, using them both to describe 
those mental attitudes in which we are tempted to cry: ‘How Romantic! 
how Classic!’ as literary reminiscences come crowding in upon us at the beck 
of the one word or the other, aggregating and associating (as Coleridge 
would have put it) at the evocation of Fancy. And since Mr. Lucas has 
already appropriated to himself English and French literatures, let us confine 
ourselves to German. 

Shall we, then, first venture with Wieland, on a ‘Ritt ins alte romantische 
Land’? And where will it lead us? With Heine to Greenland’s icy mountains, 
to India’s coral strands?: “Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam,/im Norden auf 
kahler Hoh . . . Er triumt von einer Palme . .. Auf brennender Felsenwand.’ 
Or is it enough to wander in the ways of men? For “Wem Gott will rechte 
Gunst erweisen,/Den schickt er in die weite Welt.’ — “Der Mai ist gekom- 
men,/Die Blumen schlagen aus,/Da bleibe wer Lust hat/Mit Sorgen zu 
Haus.’ Is wandering an end sufficient unto itself, the season or even the goal 
a matter of indifference? ‘Ih walléta sumaro enti wintro/sehstic ur lante . . . 
Dat sagétun mi séolidante/Westar ubar wentilséo dat inan wic furnam.’ — 
‘Venedig liegt nur noch im Land der Traume/Und wirft nur Schatten her 


-aus alten Tagen.’—‘O du schimmernde Bliite der Wellen,/Sei gegriisst, 


du mein sch6nes Sorrent!’ For preference let it be a sun-kissed coast, though 
Germany, as long as it is South Germany, will do equally well: “O Strassburg, 
O Strassburg /Du wunderschGne Stadt.’ — “Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen, / 
Ich fahr’dahin mein Strassen, /in fremde Land dahin.’ — “Alt Heidelberg du 
feine!/Du Stadt an Ehren reich!’ How the echoes resound from every word! 
‘O wé war sint verswunden, alliu miniu jar?’ — “O wiisst’ ich doch den Weg 
zuriick,/Den lieben Weg zum Kinderland!’— ‘Mein Kind, wir waren 
Kinder,/Zwei Kinder, klein und froh.’—‘Aus der Jugendzeit, aus der 
Jugendzeit/Klingt ein Lied mir immerdar.’ — ‘Es ist in alten maeren wunders 
vil geseit,/Von heleden lobebaeren, von mancher arebeit.’ — ‘Aus alten 
Maren winkt es/Hervor mit weisser Hand; /Da singt es und da klingt es/Von 
einem Zauberland.’— ‘Der alte Barbarossa,/Der Kaiser Friederich,/Im 
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2 CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 


unterirdschen Schlosse,/Halt er verzaubert sich.’ — ‘Hast du das Schloss 
gesehen, /Das hohe Schloss am Meer?’ — “Es war ein K6nig in Thule, /Gar 
treu bis an das Grab, /Dem sterbend seine Buhle/Einen goldnen Becher gab.’ 
— ‘Es waren zwei K6nigskinder, /Die hatten einander so lieb;/Sie konnten 
zusammen nicht kommen, /Das Wasser war viel zu tief!’ — ‘Kennst du das 
alte Liedchen:/Es klingt so siiss, es klingt so triib! /Sie mussten beide sterben, / 
Sie hatten sich viel zu lieb.’ — “O lieb, so lang du lieben kannst! /O lieb, so 
lang du lieben magst./Die Stunde kommt, die Stunde kommt,/Wo du an 
Griabern stehst und kKlagst.’— ‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rat,/Dass man; 
was man am liebsten hat/Muss meiden!’ — “Behiit dich Gott!/Es war zu 
sch6n gewesen, /Behiit’ dich Gott!/es hat nicht sollen sein.’ — “Morgen muss 
ich fort von hier/Und muss Abschied nehmen.’ — “Wolaga elilenti! harto 
bistu herti . . . Mit arabeitin werbent thie heiminges tharbent!’ — “Wenn ich 
ein Véglein wir’/Und auch zwei Fliigel hiatt’,/Flég’ ich zu dir.’ — ‘Es ist 
ein Schnitter, heisst der Tod.’ —‘Voriiber, ach voriiber,/Geh wilder 
Knochenmann.’ — “Graut Liebchen auch? — Der Mond scheint hell! /Hurra! 
die Toten reiten schnell!’—‘Nun ruhen alle Walder,/Vieh, Menschen, 
Stadt und Felder; /Es schlaft dic ganze Welt’. — “Miide bin ich, geh zur Ruh,/ 
Schliesse beide Auglein zu.’ —‘Schlaf, Kindlein, schlaf,/Der Vater hiit 
die Schaf, /Die Mutter schiittelt’s Biumelein, /Da fallt herab ein Traumelein, / 
Schlaf, Kindlein, schlaf!’—“Der Mond ist aufgegangen,/Die goldnen 
Sternlein prangen/Am Himmel hell und klar.’—‘Die schénste Jungfrau 
sitzet/Dort oben wunderbar,/Ihr goldnes Geschmeide blitzet, /Sie kimmt 
ihr goldenes Haar.’— ‘Rapunzel, Rapunzel, Lass dein Haar herunter.’ — 
‘Spieglein, Spieglein an der Wand,/Wer ist die sch6nste im ganzen Land: 

. Frau K6nigin, Ihr seid die schénste hier./Aber Schneewittchen iiber 
den Bergen,/Bei den sieben Zwergen,/Ist noch tausendmal schéner als 
Thr.’ 

It is idle to continue, and every reader can go on playing the game for 
himself! But it would not be amiss to tabulate the results and try and derive 
from them, as it were, general directives of what Romanticism seems to 
mean. Why did those particular quotations come to mind when we uttered 
the word Romantic: 

There was first the evocation of all that is meant by that untranslatable 
word, Stimmung, through a direct appeal to emotion, mood, feeling. Cold 
reason will scarcely adventure into this dream world of elves and fairies, 
moonlight nights, enchanted castles and mysterious forests. The Romanticists 
are ‘twilight men’, it has been well said, and Tieck has distilled the atmos- 
phere of mystery and solitude of the great German forests in a poem which 
A. W. Schlegel acclaimed as the quintescence of Romantic poetry: “Wal- 
deinsamkcit, /Die mich erfreut, /So morgen wie heut’ /In ewiger Zeit; /O wie 
mich freut/Waldeinsamkeit.’ And then there is Sehnsucht, longing for the 
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CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 3 


unobtainable individual happiness of which the symbol is the “blaue Blume’ 
of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. There is, too, the sadness of parting, the hope- 
lessness of unrequited love, the inevitability of death. The Romanticists are 
fundamentally, irrevocably, an unhappy race,* like Heine making a veritable 
cult of their misery. Or there is longing unrelated to anything tangible, 
longing per se, as ethereal as the music of Eichendorff’s Waldhérner. One 
and all they are intoxicated with their own music: “Liebe denkt in siissen 
Ténen/Denn Gedanken stehn zu fern.’— ‘Und eine Stimme scheint ein 
Nachtigallenchor’; and one and all they affirm the superiority of music over 
poetry. ‘Why,’ Tieck asks, “warum soll eben der Inhalt den Inhalt cines 
Gedichtes ausmachen?’* 

Above all there was remoteness, the blue haze of distance, ‘die blaue 
Ferne’, spatial distance, ultima Thule or Ethiopia, Venice or Heidelberg; 
or merely ‘Schneewittchen iiber den Bergen’. Or there is temporal distance: 
the Middle Ages is clearly the spiritual home of the Romanticists seeking 
compensation for the tribulations of the present. Or they long for the days 
of childhood that are no more, for the security of the mother’s womb. Or, 
even more insistently, for the remoteness of undiscovered countries of the 
soul. They are not only the heirs of the Middle Ages but, in their rediscovery 
of the other worldliness of the land of dreams, the forerunners of Freud and 
his pupils. An analysis of their images would reveal them as of that primordial 
kind which, according to Jung, well up from the racial unconscious. Ro- 
manticism is a ‘Renascence of Wonder’, a “wundervolle Mirchenwelt’. 
Its absolutes are love and death: its love a tension between physical desire 
and spiritual adoration, death the gateway to a new life of the spirit. Novalis 
dedicated his poetry to the praise of ‘holy, ineffable, mysterious night’ in 
which the spirit of death and sensual rapture reigns supreme. This “wilde, 
triumerische, unergriindlich siisse Nacht’ is the theme of Lenau’s melancholy 
muse, as it is of Wagner's lovely duet in Tristan und Isolde: “O sink hernieder, 
Nacht der Liebe.’ To the Romanticists night has a deeper, inner meaning as 
a symbol of death. Yet, though they are familiar with the grave and its 
corruption, it has few terrors for them, for it is the natural sequence to life: 
‘Das Leben’, says Novalis, “ist der Anfang des Todes.’ 

No such mysticism sweetens death for the Classicist. True, for Lessing, 
it was sleep’s twin brother; but for Goethe it was life and not death that was 
man’s concern, as it had been for the Greeks. To the medieval ‘memento 
mori’ he opposed his “Gedenke zu leben!’; to Novalis’ “das Leben um des 
Todes willen’, his “der Tod ist die sch6nste Erfindung der Natur viel Leben 
zu haben’. ‘Kehret ins Leben zuriick!’ the choir of ‘selige Knaben’ admonish 
the sorrowing bystanders at Mignon’s funeral. And so the Classicist is 
concerned with the here and now— ‘der Augenblick ist Ewigkeit’— with a 
present which embraces both past and future in a single pregnant moment: 
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4 CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 


‘Die Gegenwart allein...’ Romantic Faust begins, and Classical Helen 
clinches it with ‘ist unser Gliick!’ Classicism deals with a world in which 
time and space stand still. For Schiller the highest form of art and life was 
the Idyll; it was timeless and eternal: ‘Siehe! die Sonne Homers, siche! sie 
leuchtet auch uns.’ It was poised in “edler Einfalt und stiller Grésse’, even at 
the risk of being ‘marmorglatt und marmorkait’. It is a world in which 
good sense and good taste prevail and the chief rule of life is measure and 
restraint: “Geniesse missig Fiill’ und Segen’, for “Geniessen macht gemein’. 
Classical society 1s a society governed by ‘Entbehrung, Entsagung’. There 
is excitement, but it must be controlled excitement, controlled by the laws 
of the medium, as in the sonnet: 


In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 


The essence of great art is harmony, and form and content are one and 
indivisible. It is the moral law which -uides man on his upward path: 
‘Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange /Ist sich des rechten Weges 
wohl bewusst.’ Ottilie, in Die Wahlverwandtschaften, is as conscious as any 
classical heroine of having swerved from the right road through the force 
of passion: ‘Ich bin aus meiner Bahn getreten.’ For love is reasonable and 
social, as in that ‘Hohelied des Biirgertums’, Hermann und Dorothea: ‘Thr 
Auge blickte nicht Liebe,/Aber heller Verstand, und gebot, verstindig zu 
reden’; and it leads straight to the altar: “Alles liegt so 6de vor mir: ich ent- 
behre der Gattin.’ Schiller had no high falutin’ Romantic notions about 
love. No love in a cottage for him! ‘Ich sehne mich nach einer biirgerlichen 
und hiuslichen Existenz, und das ist das Einzige, was ich jetzt noch hoffe’, 
he wrote of his approaching marriage. Man must be integrated into the 
society of his fellows: “Ein edler Mensch zieht edle Menschen an/Und weiss 
sie festzuhalten.’ The selfish individualism of the Sturm und Drang is 
taboo: “Edel sei der Mensch, /Hilfreich und gut’; and again: ‘Es bildet ein 
Talent sich in der Stille, /Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt.’ Far 
from praising “den edlen Miissiggang’, as did Friedrich Schlegel, Goethe 
insists that activity is the sum of man’s wisdom: “Des echten Mannes wahre 
Feier ist die Tat’, “Begreifst du aber, /Wieviel andichtig schwarmen leichter 
als gut handeln ist’ Nathan had admonished his ward, Recha. Far from 
roaming into the unknown in restless spiritual or physical wandering, it 
behoves man to settle down and use the happiness of the moment: “Willst 
du immer weiter schweifen?/Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah.’ Classicism looks 
for the unchanging reality behind the changing appearances of natural 
phenomena; the forms of beings are a harmonious synthesis of matter and 
spirit: ‘Doch schénres finde’ ich nicht, so lang ich wihle,/Als in der sch6nen 
Form die schdne Seele.’ To apprehend continuity within change, to 
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CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 5 


experience the pattern of existence, is to obtain a high awareness of the 
universe: “Gepraigte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt.’ The Romanticists 
hoped to reach ultimate reality through music because, through the quasi 
identity of its form and content, it seemed to derive from the eternal 
primordial chaos without having first passed through the ordering faculty 
of the human mind. It was precisely this Dionysiac element in music which 
the Romanticists loved and stressed. It was the key to the universe, it realized 
infinity and plunged us once more ‘into the ravishing confusion of fantasy’. 
And it was precisely because of its power to appeal directly to the human 
emotions that Goethe viewed it with suspicion and sensed the danger 
inherent in its tendency to by-pass form, and lead men back to the chaos 
from which it had come. To Goethe and Schiller, the ideal of all art was 
plastic and finite, something that could be seen and touched. Goethe even 
invested music with an element of finality when he described architecture as 
‘frozen music’, seeking by this phrase the musical in the plastic and the plastic 
in music, in keeping with his conviction that in all arts both elements, the 
Apolline and the Dionysiac, must play their part. 


But is this not to conclude with the antithesis: completeness and infinity, 
in other words, with Fritz Strich’s famous distinction between ‘Vollendung 
und Unendlichkeit’: And does it not suggest that we have merely been 
finding examples to illustrate preconceived ideas: Did we not start on this 
chase with definite conceptions in our mind of the meaning of the terms 
Classic and Romantic, i.e. with the tacit assumption of the hypothesis which 
we set out to establish by experiment? I am encouraged by Professor 
Dingle to believe that it is legitimate to operate with a given hypothesis, 
that this, is in fact, the only satisfactory method of operating whether in 
science or in criticism.‘ For it is the only way to bring order into confu- 
sion by relating apparently discrepant literary phenomena with one another 
and bringing them into a coherent system of observation through a 
unifying principle. 

If then we use the terms Classic and Romantic in their widest application 
as the equivalents of general states of mind and not merely of a critical 
approach corresponding to the tenets of any school or movement, whether 
English, French or German, then, as René Wellek has pointed out recently,° 
they may still prove useful as a means of communication between scholars. 
There are certain literary characteristics, fluctuating though they may be, 
which by common consent it is convenient to place into one or the other 
category. And as long as we realize that the two attitudes of mind are not 
polar opposites, not opponents, but complementary and sometimes even 
allies, we are not running great danger in using the terms Classic and Ro- 
mantic. 
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6 CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 


It was Friedrich Schlegel who, nearly 150 years ago, gave the first hint 
that Romanticism could not be restricted to any one period or any one 
country: ‘Die romantische Dichtart’, he says, in the famous definition in the 
Athenaeum, ‘ist die einzige, die mehr als Art, und gleichsam die Dichtkunst 
selbst ist: denn in einem gewissen Sinne ist oder soll alle Poesie romantisch 
sein. And the English critic, Herbert Read, echoes Schlegel in a recent book 
on Surrealism: *‘Great art’, he writes, ‘is Romantic art.’ Now it is clear that 
the examples which suggested themselves to us when we uttered the word 
‘Romantic’ were by no means restricted to the narrow confines of the 
Romantic School at the turn of the eighteenth century, though it is only 
natural that most of them should have come from the so-called ‘Alt-’ or 
‘Jung-Romantiker’. That they were not to be restricted either to any one 
country Mr. Lucas showed conclusively enough by the wide response which 
came in reply to his probing of his French and English, and even of his 
Classical, reading. The terms cannot then, as Bruneti¢re thought, be ab- 
stracted from fixed historic conditions and defined with any precision. 
Rather does their meaning change by a Protean and rather aimless shifting 
of the emphasis. Perhaps much of the confusion has been due to the Renais- 
sance conviction that literature was a matter of poetics, a question of 
obedience to rules derived fro Latin ideals of a definite age. And it is only 
as critics have come to recognize that the difference is rather one of attitude 
of mind that progress has become possible. It is the merit of Fritz Strich, 
taking his cue from the art historians, to have defined classicism as ‘Vollen- 
dung’ and Romanticism as “Unendlichkeit’, as a polarity of the human 
spirit, the quest for perfection and the striving after the unattainable. 
‘Vollendung’ implies a conscious process, the realization that there is 
something to complete, and obviously that also implies a technique, 
and a technique in its turn demands tools and a plan, and, more 
significantly still, a norm by which completion can be gauged. ‘Unend- 
lichkeit’, on the other hand, brings out the eternal longing of the uncon- 
scious which, independently of time and space, penetrates back through all 
time and forward into eternity and dwells on change rather than on 
permanence. But what Strich does not perhaps sufficiently emphasize, 
though he is aware of the problem,’ is that the two states of mind are 
ultimately one, that it is a question of progression rather than of antithesis 
and that, far from being unalterably opposed, Classic and Romantic are 
two aspects of the same thing and differ only in degree. 

I suppose that this is what both Schlegel and Herbert Read implied when 
they said that all great art was Romantic, for they seem to be equating the 
term with original, inventive, imaginative. They were, in other words, 
going back to the origins of art rather than to its manifestations, seeking the 
unity in the creative process itself, in the nature of genius. Romanticism for 
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them is the equivalent of being inspired, of being ‘possessed’ — to the Greeks 
a state related to madness. Shakespeare, too, has said it: 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 


And Shakespeare knew that poetic imagination is of the ‘stuff that dreams are 
made of’. But it remained for Freud and his successors to relate the creative 
process to the subconscious activity of the mind, to the psychological states 
of dream or ecstatic fantasy. 

The unconscious as a source of their imaginative dreaming had long been 
guessed at by poets and even by critics!* Most poets are agreed that their 
poetic fantasies come to them ‘twixt sleeping and awake’, and it is not only 
the English poet (O’ Shaughnessy) who describes himself and his kind as 


‘The dreamers of dreams’: 


We are the music makers, 
We are the dreamers of dreams. 


Gocthe deliberately stresses the unconscious nature of his manner of creating: 
‘Was ich am Tage gewahr wurde, bildete sich Sfters nachts in regelmiassige 
Traiume, und wie ich die Augen auftat, erschien mir entweder ein wunder- 
liches neues Ganze, oder der Teil eines schon Vorhandenen.’ So much did 
his works mature in what he terms the ‘somnambulistic state’ that, unless he 
could get them down when impelled by the urge — in his haste often writing 
diagonally across the page — the conception as a whole was lost. And he 
goes on to explain how any external intervention, even the scratching of a 
quill pen, would wake him from the sleep from which the poetic dreaming 
came — and the dream was gone beyond recall! Werther, Goethe reminds us, 
was written in this state and, in his Italian Diary, he notes that the plan for 
Iphigenie in Aulis came to him early one morning between sleeping and 
waking. Yet so vividly did it present itself to his imagination that he wept 
over the recognition scene in the fifth act! Nor, strange as it may seem, if 
we think of Schiller as Goethe’s opposite, as the reflective as opposed to the 
naive poet — nor was Schiller’s method of creating very different. He too 
bears witness to the irrational forces which welled up from his unconscious. 
Urstoffe he calls them, which sleep in the depth of the soul, waiting for the 
stimulus which will awaken them to life: ‘und warten auf die Magnet- 
Nadel, die sie zicht’. Sometimes the poct in him could not shape them, and 
they came out inchoate in the form of little pictures of horses — the well- 
known symbol of the life force — which he scrawled on his manuscripts.° 
But whilst there is general agreement that all art is derived from the 
unconscious, and the thesis has been ably maintained in a learned book by 
J. M. Thorburn, Art and the Unconscious, 1925, most poets are also agreed that 
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no purely unconscious artist is possible. Thus Hebbel asks in his Diary: 
‘In what does the naiveté of art consist: Is it really a state of complete coma 
(Dumpfheit) in which the artist knows nothing of his own activity?’ That, 
says Hebbel, is impossible, for if the artist did not feel or realize that this little 
touch is profound, or that thought is lovely, why then does he seize upon 
them and transcribe them: The answer to Hebbel’s question is surely this. 
Whilst everything to do with the subject-matter, das Stoffliche, is produced 
unconsciously in the artist, all the rest inevitably falls within the sphere of his 
consciousness, i.e. all the working out of the material which is presented by 
the unconscious, its selection, its shaping, its revision. When then Friedrich 
Schlegel declared that all great art was Romantic art, he was drawing atten- 
tion to this unconscious derivation of art, he was equating Romantic with 
irrational. But, as often happens when a man is dazzied by his own discovery, 
he neglected — and with some justification if he was to drive his point home — 
the conscious, formal, deliberate aspects of artistic creation, the labour and 
technique which, as such disparate authors as Wordsworth and A. E. 
Housman testify, leave the poet exhausted after his day’s work! Romantic 
aesthetic theory has only been too prone to praise inspiration at the expense 
of craftsmanship: “Genuine poetry’ says Matthew Arnold,’® ‘is conceived 
and composed in the soul; it is only the Drydens and Popes who compose 
with their wits!’ And a modern aesthetician like Emil Staiger in his book 
on poetics says much the same and can consequently find no place in his 
scheme for the reflective poetry of Horace and his innumerable successors."! 
Even that great humanist W. P. Ker’? speaks of a poetry ‘that makes its 
impression almost apart from language, coming into the mind without 
distinct effect of separate words’ — though we note the ‘almost’ at the 
strategic point! 

What really seems to happen in the process of artistic creation, if we take 
the testimony of the ‘makers’ themselves into account,'* is something like 
this: The instinctive feclings which are present in the poet’s unconscious well 
up as images in dreams, or they make their appearance spontaneously in those 
forms of undirected thought we call day-dreams. But these images are not 
yet art, for art must be created consciously. It is only when the artist, his 
attention drawn to this world, gives a conscious direction to his visioning 
thought in the terms of his medium, that the dream images become ener- 
gized with life and assume meaning both for the artist and ourselves. It is 
precisely the artist’s business, as Schiller told Goethe,'* to make the uncon- 
scious conscious: “das Bewusstlose mit dem Besonnenen vereinigt macht 
den praktischen Kiinstler aus’. Goethe is even more explicit: ‘Die Beson- 
nenheit des Dichters bezieht sich eigentlich auf die Form’, and, he continues, 
‘the world gives him material only too plentifully, the content springs 
spontaneously from the richness of his own inner world; in the unconscious 
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these two, the material from without and the content from within, encounter 
each other until in the end no one can tell from which sphere, the outer or 
the inner, this richness is derived. But the form, though it may be the 
prerogative of genius, insists on being recognized by the artist and on being 
made conscious’.'® 

The poet, then, is ‘a dreamer of dreams’. But what distinguishes him from 
other dreamers, is that he can shape those dreams into art by virtue of the 
control he exercises over his medium of words. There are thus three ele- 
ments which go to constitute a work of art: an indissoluble trinity made up 
of the unconscious subject matter, the conscious direction of the mind, and 
thirdly, the medium.'® But unlike the Persons of the Athanasian Creed the 
persons of our trinity are rarely co-equal. Frequently in this trinity one 
person is ‘afore, or after other. When preoccupation with medium 
predominates we get either the pure craftsman, or those formalists among 
the artists who do nothing but experiment with words, colours, forms or 
stones: the Dadaists, Cubists or other Aberrationists. And surely it is accord- 
ing to whether the unconscious has unlimited scope, or is subjected to a 
degree of conscious control, that we call a work Romantic or Classical. 
For however understandable it may have been for Schlegel in the midst of 
the great Romantic revival to feel the kinship of that art with all great art, 
we, removed in time to a point of greater vantage, can more easily discern 
the difference between the art of that movement, and what we have come to 
call Classical art — to discern in fact two main tendencies in art, whatever 
we may choose to call them. We have, then, not only to distinguish the 
poet from those other dreamers who have no medium in which to fashion 
their dreams — we have also to distinguish among those poetic dreamers 
themselves. 

‘Romantic Literature’, Mr. Lucas writes in his Decline and Fall of the 
Romantic Ideal, “Romantic literature is a dream picture of life, providing 
sustenance and fulfilment for impulses cramped by society or reality’. A 
dream-picture, we note, for in dreams the mind is liberated from the 
tyrannical repressions of day-time control, from the compulsion of our own 
standards of what is right or wrong, or of those of society. So far so good. 
But what Mr. Lucas fails to bring out sufficiently is that Romantic literature 
revolts as much against the forms of life as against its contents. His condemna- 
tion, like Irving Babbitt’s,'’ is based on ethical rather than on aesthetic 
considerations.'® But let us accept the definition for the moment. ‘A dream- 
picture of life.’ The Classicist either, like Lessing, never dreams at all, or else 
he brings his dreams into line with the reality around him. For the Romanti- 
cist dreaming is the only reality. Grillparzer has said it: “Der Traum, ein 
Leben.’"'® The Romantic dreamer does not interpret dreams in terms of 
waking life, but life in terms of dream experience. Hence derives not only 
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the prevalence of dreams in romantic literature, but the permeation of life 
with the grotesque figures and fantastic happenings of the dream world. 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s grotesques or the stories of Kafka offer examples in 
plenty. On a different, more critical, plane it explains how the poet is often 
led to feel that his attitude in the creative process is a passive one, that the 
dream it is which has taken control: ‘It was not I who made my poems’, 
Goethe once declared, ‘they made me.’*® But Goethe at least knew that he 
was dreaming, and that is perhaps where he ceases to be Romantic. He has 
done his dreaming and is now wide awake. 


In the face of such evidence the inappositeness of the distinction between 
Classic and Romantic is obvious. Instead of using them as describing two 
camps of opinion, should we not rather consider them as referring to different 
patterns within the mind which, at different times, might dominate the ideas 
of one poet or even be executed within one poem? And since these patterns 
are chiefly determined by the relation of the rational to the irrational, by 
the degree to which an artist suffers conscious control to bring form and 
order into the rich elemental imagery of his world of dreams, each artist, 
according to his temperament and training, will tend to the one extreme or 
the other, in ‘continuous variability’. Pure classicism and pure Romanticism 
is to be found only in the lesser poets, or among the theorists. What stamps 
a school Classic or Romantic are not the great ones — they escape categories 
and classifications — but those poised towards the extremes of the scale, and 
who are out of balance. The veteran French poet André Gide expressed this 
clearly and emphatically when he wrote in 1921: ‘It is important to remem- 
ber that the struggle between Classicism and Romanticism also exists inside 
each mind; sometimes, even, we see the conflict at work within a single 
poem. It is from this struggle that the work is born; the Classic work of 
art relates the triumph of order and measure over an inner Romanticism. 
and the wilder the riot to be tamed, the more beautiful your work will be. 
If the work is orderly in its inception, the work will be cold and without 
interest.’** All depends, then, on the point of departure. Goethe's Iphigenie 
never became wholly Classical, in spite of the Classical form it was given in 
Italy, just because it was started in a subjective mood and, as Schiller saw well 
enough, was imbued with Romantic feeling. Are there, for instance, any 
more Romantic lines in German literature than those in which Iphigenie 
evokes the memory of home and family; 


Und an dem Ufer stehe ich lange Tage, 
Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele suchend. 


Yet form remains, nevertheless, an important factor, and the fact that 
Iphigenie was remodelled in deathless verse gives it an undoubted Classical 
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colouring. It appears, then, that what the Romantic poet does is to give to 
the world his first rough draft without bothering to cover up his tracks. 
Just as the medieval architect, with his flying buttresses, has left the scaffolding 
permanently standing round his Gothic cathedral. The Classical author, on 
the other hand, removes all traces of his rough work and arranges the finished 
product in a neat and harmonious whole. 

‘The difference between Classic and Romantic’, says another famous 
French poet, Paul Valéry, ‘is a very simple one. It is that between one who 
has learned his craft and one who has not.’ 

‘Un romantique qui a appris son art devient un classique. Voila pourquoi 
le romantisme a fini par le Parnasse.’?* 


1 The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. Cambridge, 1948". 

2 Cf.W.H. Auden, The Enchaféd Flood. London, 1951. 

3 The logical conclusion would be Christian Morgenstern’s Das grosse Lalula where there are no 
‘Gedanken’ at all! Or such poetry as the Russian advocates of ‘trans-sense’ practised at the beginning of 
the century. Cf. C. M. Bowra, The Creative Experiment. London, 1949. 

4 Science and Literary Criticism. London, 1947. 

5*The Concept of “Romantic” in Literary History’, in Comparative Literature. Eugene, Oregon, 
1949. Vol. I, pp. 1 seq. 

London, 1936. 

7 Cf. especially the chapter ‘Die Synthese’ in his Deutsche Klassik und Romantik. 

§ Rosamund Harding, Anatomy of Inspiration. Cambridge, 1942. She accumulates evidence to show 
that the source of all creative work, scientific included, lies in the unconscious. 

® Julius Petersen, Schillers Gesprache. Leipzig, 1911, p. 98. 

10 Essays in Criticism. Second Series. (On Thomas Gray.) 

11 Grundbegriffe der Poetik. Bern, 1947. 

12 Form and Style in Poetry. London, 1928, p. 168. 

13 See especially Rosamund Harding, op. cit.; Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, London, 
1934; F. Wickes, The Inner World of Man. New York, 1936. 

14 March 27th, 1801. 

15 “Noten und Abhandlungen zum Divan.’ J.A., V, 212. 

16 Dorothy L. Sayers, The Mind of the Maker. London, 1941. With apologies to Miss Sayers for 
converting her theological analogy of the creative process to my own secular use! 

17 Rousseau and Romanticism. Boston and New York, 1919. 

18 Cf. Stanley E. Hyman, The Armed Vision. New York, 1948, p. 252 (quoting from R. P. Blackmur’s 
‘The Discipline of Humanism’, 1930). 

19 Cf. Werthers Leiden. 1, 22. May: ‘Dass das Leben des Menschen nur ein Traum sei, ist manchem 
schon so vorgekommen, und auch mit mir zieht dieses Gefiihl immer herum.’ 

20 Kampagne in Frankreich. J. A., XXVIII, 155. 

21 ‘Réponse 4 une enquéte de La Renaissance sur le classicisme.” Vol. X of the Collected works. 
22 itérature, 1930, p. 106. 
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PASSIONS AND POSSESSIONS IN SCHILLER’S ‘KABALE UND 
LIEBE’ 


BY ILSE APPELBAUM GRAHAM 


We are no longer in the habit of regarding the major literary achievements 
of the Sturm und Drang as effusions of feelings devoid of form. The relevance 
of epithets such as ‘sincere’, as applied to art, is becoming ever more ques- 
tionable as we recognize that the quality of a work of art cannot be 
adequately determined by reference to its author, his feelings or intentions, 
but needs to be defined in terms of its own internal organization. The 
impression of spontaneity, immediacy, even of chaos transmitted by a poem, 
so far from simply reflecting the intensity or turbulence of the feelings of the 
poet, is a deliberate effect which comes off in the measure in which the poet 
has succeded in ordering his materials. The poets themselves have been 
telling us so. Biirger, in the eyes of Schiller, fails to be an artist precisely 
because he fails to interpolate aesthetic distance — “fernende Erinnerung’ — 
between himself and his experience; Goethe’s Werther is habitually so over- 
come by his emotions that his eyes brim over with tears and he can no longer 
see the object he would paint; whilst the fine feelings of the unforgettable 
young merchant Tonio Kréger meets aboard ship terminate, not in poetry, 
but in seasickness. 

What is thus being recognized as a matter of aesthetic fact, is being in- 
creasingly confirmed by the results of critical analysis. The presence of an 
‘inner form’ in the early works of Goethe has been demonstrated in the case 
of Urfaust, some early Odes and Egmont. The same work has been done for 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe in the penetrating analysis accorded to it by E. M. 
Wilkinson and L. A. Willoughby.’ What effect this drama still has on us, is 
due, not to the dated topicality of the social problem which may indeed have 
excited Schiller to put pen to paper, but to the poet’s creative use of the 
media of language and tragic form which led him, perhaps unawares, to 
explore deeper levels of human nature and to articulate a more lasting 
theme. 

The theme of the tragedy is love; more precisely speaking, the limitations 
of the love evinced by Luise Millerin, the tragic heroine; as Ferdinand words 


it: “Ich fiirchte nichts — nichts, als die Grenzen deiner Liebe’ (I, 4). The 


significance of the image pattern of music for the development of this theme 
has been shown.* Music, in this play, is the overall symbol of love. And it is 
revealing how, as the tragedy unfolds, the images from the sphere of music, 
with all their attendant associations of harmony and fulfilment, become 
transferred from the figure of Luise’s lover to that of her father. It is Ferdi- 
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nand who, virtually in his opening words, testifies to the indestructible har- 
mony between himself and Luise, saying: “Wer kann den Bund zwoer Herzen 
lésen oder die Tdne eines Akkordes auseinanderreissen:’ (I, 4). But it is to 
Miller that the poet, near the close of the tragedy, assigns the culminating 
metaphor of the whole pattern: “Ich setze die Geschichte deines Grames auf 
die Laute, singe dann ein Licd von der Tochter, die ihren Vater zu ehren, ihr 
Herz zerriss — wir betteln mit der Ballade von Tiire zu Tiire, und das Almo- 
sen wird késtlich schmecken von den Hianden der Weinenden.’ (V, 2) — lines 
that would seem to speak of suffering, but more deeply speak of love: for in 
this play it is the power of love alone which kindles the universal sympathy of 
which Miller is here speaking. Miller it is who, at the beginning of the drama, 
finds image upon image to express the defilation of harmony, who more than 
once threatens to break his instrument upon the back of his wife. Yet it is 
Ferdinand, enraged by the limitations of Luise’s love, who finally shatters the 
violin he has vainly tried to play. And to him fall, in the closing scenes of the 
tragedy, those bitterly cynical metaphors of harmony fouled: as when he 
likens his last meeting with Luise to a ‘verdriessliche Duett’ (V, 7), or 
envisages a future in which * ... Ekel und Scham noch eine Harmonie 
veranstalten, die der zartlichsten Liebe unméglich gewesen ist’ (ibid.). 

By such symmetrical distribution of his image material between Ferdinand 
and Miller, by the gradual transference of all its positive connotations to the 
father and its negative associations to the lover, the poet tells us a great deal 
about a process of which the characters themselves are only partially aware 
and which embodies the underlying theme of the tragedy: the process is that 
of the gradual strangulation of an adult relationship caught in the coils of a 
filial entanglement. The theme realized in this process is that of possessive 
love. 

This theme has been formulated through yet another image pattern, 
perhaps the most central of all: The imagery of monetary possessions. The 
present essay attempts to throw some light upon this imagistic complex and 
its interrelation with other structures, rhetorical or dramatic, and finally to 
determine its specific contribution to the overall poetic meaning of the play. 


II 


The test of an interpretation is how much light it casts on a work of art; 
how much relevance, connectedness and artistic purpose it is able to show 
where before there had appeared to be incoherence. For this reason, the con- 
sideration of two scenes in this play which have customarily troubled critics, 
will be a convenient starting point of these reflections. These scenes are not 
chosen at random. For in both, money is introduced in the plot; indeed in 
both, and only in these scenes, is money actually introduced on the stage. The 
first of these (II, 2) comprises the lackey’s account of the outrages committed 
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by the ruling Prince, and ends with his angry refusal to accept a purse filled 
with gold which is offered to him by Lady Milford. An important scene, 
this, in that it provides a historical setting which goes some way towards 
explaining the despotic ruthlessness so prominent in the subsequent action. — 
The other scene (V, 5) is taken up by the encounter between Luise’s father 
and lover, during which Ferdinand announces his impending departure and 
offers Miller a purse full of gold which the latter duly accepts. 

The reasons for which these scenes have puzzled critics are not dissimilar. 
In both, Schiller’s naturalistic tendency seems to have tempted him into an 
exploration of historical or psychological niceties without regard for the 
economy and tone of his play as a whole. We know that the incident re- 
ported by the lackey — the sale and deportation of 7000 young men to America 
— was suggested to the poet by a similar outrage which had actually hap- 
pened in his native Swabia, not many years before. But historical faithfulness 
or, for that matter, congruence with any reality outside a poem cannot of 
itself vindicate any element within it; and as it has come to be recognized 
that Kabale und Liebe is not primarily concerned with social issues but with 
love, the functional significance of the historical episode, for all its pathos, has 
become increasingly difficult to understand. 

Still more refractory to critical endeavours is the second incident. Miller’s 
reaction to Ferdinand’s gift of money is generally held to be the most baffling 
and repellent feature of the tragedy. Throughout the play, and especially in 
its expository scenes, Miller has been shown as an upright character with a 
strong tinge of pictistic inwardness: despising the things of this world, 
despising his wife for coveting them, and unhesitatingly rejecting the material 
benefits that have accrued to his household through Ferdinand’s courtship 
of Luise. And here he is, accepting her lover’s money with an uninhibited 
show of delight. Furthermore, throughout the tragedy the most sensitive 
side of that character has been revealed in his relationship with his daughter. 
How is it possible that all ofa sudden he should be so obtuse to her suffering? 

Here then are two areas of the drama that have defied elucidation: one at its 
circumference, the other at its inner core. They are linked by the fact that 
money plays a prominent part in both. Parallelism suggests pattern, and thus 
poetic purpose. And indeed, looked at more closely, the parallelism of the 
two situations becomes more remarkable. The lackey’s rejection of the Lady’s 
offer of money serves ironically to underline the grim fact it was meant to 
mitigate: to the Prince, his subjects are material possessions. He treats living 
beings as saleable property. The lackey’s own sons were among those whom 
the Prince has sold to finance his costly gifts to his mistress. “Gestern sind 
siebentausend Landeskinder nach Amerika fort — die zahlen alles’ (II, 2), 
the lackey explains to Lady Milford. — Now compare with this Ferdinand’s 
words as he hands a purse full of gold to Miller: ‘Mit diesem Geld bezahl ich 
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Ihm — (von Schauern ergriffen halt er inn) bezahl ich Ihm (nach einer 
Pause, mit Wehmut) den drei Monat langen gliicklichen Traum von Seiner 
Tochter! (V, 5). There can be no doubt: Miller is offered money for the 
temporary grant of possession of his daughter to Ferdinand, and he accepts 
this money as a token of his proprietory rights, just as the Prince accepts 
money for his subjects. Ferdinand’s twofold hesitation to name the object of 
his payment — Luise — serves at once to underline the utter incongruity he 
perceives between the sanctity of a human relationship and monetary re- 
compense, and to stress the fact that in the mind of the recipient no such 
incommensurability exists between the two: for with these words Miller’s 
qualms are allayed. 

If any doubt as to the connection between the two scenes still remains, it is 
dispelled by the realization of yet another means the poet has devised to draw 
them together more closely. In the earlier scene, and there alone, the Prince 
is repeatedly called Landesvater and his subjects Landeskinder: in the circum- 
stances a missnomer of patent irony, designed solely to arrest the reader’s 
attention and to force him into the awareness that what passes on the historical 
circumference of the drama directly bears on its central configuration — the 
relationship between father and child. Is the poet’s implication then, that 
Miller owns his daughter in a way comparable to that in which the tyrant 
owns his subjects: An examination of the image pattern founded on the 
events and properties of these scenes — the images of monetary possessions 
— will answer this question. 


Ill 


So heavily do the expository scenes of the tragedy stress the gulf between 
the social station of the lovers, that we tend to read Luise’s first speeches as 
expressions of a genuine resignation in the face of adverse circumstances. Her 
unquestioning renunciation of Ferdinand for this life, her hope of a reunion 
in a hereafter where — ‘die Herzen im Preise steigen’ (I, 3) and where, thus, 
she will be rich — ‘ich werde dann reich sein’ (ibid.), and finally her avowal: 
‘Ich will ja nur wenig — an ihn denken — das kostet ja nichts’ (ibid.) — all 
these we tend to accept as essentially realistic reflections on a situation the 
unfeasibility of which has already been impressed on the reader. 

Yet the last of the above quoted statements is so strange as to arrest our 
attention. Luise renounces her lover because she is poor. Poor, clearly, not 
in the literal sense of the word; that cannot be the meaning of ‘das kostet ja 
nichts’ in this context, for to have him in reality would presumably be more 
costly for him than for her! But in what sense is she poor, then? Poor of 
heart? — The puzzle deepens when in the following scene Ferdinand likens 
Luise to a treasure, declaring: ‘Ich . . . will tiber dir wachen wie der Zauber- 
drach iiber unterirdischem Golde!’ (I, 4). Does this contradiction arise from a 
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difference in the lover’s views, or is it indicative of some paradox inherent in 
Luise’s situation? The puzzle is resolved in the crucial encounter between the 
lovers in which Luise summarily explains her intention to break off the affair, 
with the words: ‘Ich habe einen Vater, der kein Vermégen hat als diese 
einzige Tochter’ (III, 4). Luise is a treasure, a fortune, and thus Ferdinand is 
right: she is rich. But she fas nothing herself, belonging as she does to her 
father. And thus she is right, too: she is poor. How little she owns herself, 
indeed, a glance at the grammatical form of her statement reveals: It is the 
father who is the subject of the sentence; Luise herself is the object, passive, 
possessed. Simall wonder that she thinks of herself as a piece of property! 

The same imagery is henceforth invoked time and again, from all sides, 
with so varied a reference as to become the overall symbol of feeling-relation- 
ships in this play, yet with such subtle shading of connotation as to delineate 
the precise nature of the relation between father and daughter and to set it 
apart from all others. —- Lady Milford sums up her relation to the Prince, 
saying: ‘Ich habe dem Fiirsten meine Ehre verkauft, aber mein Herz habe ich 
frei behalten!’ (II, 1). So too, Ferdinand counters Luise’s refusal to elope with 
him on the ground that she is all her father possesses, saying: ‘Ich gehe, 
mache meine Kostbarkeiten zu Geld, erhcbe Summen auf meinen Vater. Es 
ist erlaubt, einen Rauber zu pliindern, und sind seine Schatze nicht Blutgeld 
des Vaterlands?’ (III, 4). However factual Ferdinand’s references to money 
seem in themselves, Luise’s preceding words suffice to imbue his reply with 
something of their own imaginative force, to make it into a significant state- 
ment of relationship. Moreover, later on Ferdinand himself returns to the 
subject of filial obligation, and, whilst using the same imagery, he does so, 
this time, in a sense that is clearly metaphorical. As he contemplates the loss 
he is about to inflict on Luise’s father by killing his only child, his thoughts 
revert to his own father and the loss he too will sustain: “Aber auch mein 
Vater hat diesen einzigen Sohn’ — he muses, only to add: “den einzigen Sohn, 
doch nicht den einzigen Reichtum!’ (V. 4). Thus both for Ferdinand and 
Lady Milford relatedness indeed entails indebtedness; but this indebtedness 
is strictly conditional on the inalienable right of each individual to his own 
life, his own soul and his own salvation. How is this imagery manipulated 
in connection with Luise and her father? 

Miller himself spontaneously resorts to it when he confesses to Ferdinand: 
‘hab meine ganze Barschaft von Liebe an der Tochter schon zugesetzt!’ (V, 3). 
Indeed, he has already used it earlier on in the same act, in his attempt to 
prevent Luise from seeking death together with her lover. 
alles’ — he begins and goes on to plead with her thus: “Jetzt vertust du nicht 
mehr von deinem Eigentum. Auch ich habe alles zu verlieren. — Die Zeit 
meldet sich allgemach, wo uns Vatern die Kapitale zu statten kommen, die 
wir in den Herzen unsrer Kinder anlegten. Willst du mich darum betriigen, 
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Luise? Wirst du dich mit dem Hab und Gut deines Vaters auf und davon 
machen?’ (V, 1). Luise fully responds to this appeal, replying to it in the 
same vein: ‘Nein, mein Vater!’ she says, ‘Ich gehe als Seine grosse Schuld- 
nerin aus der Welt und werde in der Ewigkeit mit Wucher bezahlen’ 
(ibid.). Ferdinand, too, repeatedly takes up the same imagery: “Rauben den 
letzten Notpfennig einem Bettler?’ (V, 4), he muses as he discovers how 
much Luise means to her father; and he warns the old man of the risks of 
such an attachment, saying: “Nur ein verzweifelter Spieler setzt alles auf 
einen einzigen Wurf’ (V, 5); and: “Einen Waghals nennt man den Kauf- 
mann, der auf ein Schiff sein ganzes Vermégen ladet’ (ibid.). True, the fatal 
words spoken to him earlier on by Luise and her father’s confession to him 
may be echoing in Ferdinand’s mind and so determine his choice of image 
here. But this is not all. It does not explain the precise quality his own 
metaphors have spontaneously assumed. The fact of the matter is that in 
the last act of the tragedy the three principal characters have begun, in 
independent concert, to use the original metaphor in a significant variation. 
The capital investment of which Miller speaks, the debt Luise promises to 
pay back with high interest, the gambler’s stake and the merchant’s riches 
to which Ferdinand likens Miller’s expectations of his daughter: all these 
add an entirely new connotation to the image as it dominated the beginning 
of the drama. As it becomes clear how completely Luise is possessed by her 
father, the symbol of this relation, inanimate and static at first, becomes 
invested with a kind of life of its own; it feeds on itself and grows. The 
successful merchant, the lucky investor or gambler, the usurer — they all 
own more in the end than they had owned in the beginning. — A masterly 
stroke, this intensification of the dominant symbol as the tragedy gathers 
final momentum and catastrophe is in the air — and sufficient proof that we 
are here dealing, not primarily with a stylistic device to characterize indivi- 
dual speakers, but with a poetic symbol directly controlled by the central 
theme and responsive to its development. 


IV 

Luise, then, has no right to her own life. She belongs to her father in a 
deep and exclusive sense. Against such ties Ferdinand is powerless. His 
claim “Das Madchen ist mein’ ([V, 4) comes to nought against Miller’s 
‘Du warst mein Alles’ (V, 1). This double process, in which Ferdinand is 
dispossessed and Miller comes into his own, is a gradual one; and it is re- 
vealing to see how, step by step, phase by phase, it is poetically implemented 
by the use of images of possession. Luise’s opening words almost ‘ich will 
ja nur wenig — an ihn denken — das kostet ja nichts’ — contain in the seed 
the essential unreality of her love which is to become tragically apparent 
under the pressure of events. The first actual withdrawal takes place when 
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she refuses to live her life with her lover; a step that is marked by her state- 
ment that she is her father’s only possession. The blackmailing scene 
engineered by Wurm -— which marks the turning-point of the outward 
action — naturally enough abounds with metaphorical references to goods 
to be secured and costs to be paid: “Welchen Preis kann er auf eine Mensch- 
lichkeit setzen?’ (III, 6), Luise asks of the Prince; and the price she eventually 
pays is neither her father’s safety nor her own salvation — she is not free to 
forfeit either — but an irrevocable betrayal of her lover: The ransom she 
pays is Ferdinand’s peace of soul. And having abandoned the reality of a 
life lived with her lover, she finally sacrifices the hope of an eternity shared 
with him so as not to remain in her father’s debt. Indeed, she goes still 
further. Moved by her father’s entreaties to tear up her letter to Ferdinand, 
she says: “So zernicht ich sein letztes Gedichtnis!’ (V, 1). With these words 
the imagery has come full cycle. For even in the beginning to think of 
Ferdinand and the love that might be, was all that Luise could afford. In 
the end, even this small stake has to be withdrawn. 

Thus the reader’s imagination is amply prepared for the tragic reversal of 
fortunes which precipitates the final catastrophe, and the causes leading up 
to it. It is in the much disputed scene between Ferdinand and Miller that 
the displacement of the lover by the father becomes a palpable dramatic 
reality. Once this scene is viewed in the context of the rhetorical structure 
in which it is embedded, its meaning becomes apparent and the objections 
raised against it vanish. It is nothing less than the transfer of ultimate 
proprietory rights over Luise that is symbolically enacted in the transfer of 
the money from one man to the other. At this voluntary renunciation on the 
part of the legitimate owner, the sluice-gates of Miller's unconscious open 
and his passionate possessiveness, long condemned and now inexplicably 
sanctioned, wells up with elemental force. The true character of his involve- 
ment, scarcely hinted before, now becomes manifest; witness the undis- 
guised sensuality of his words at the sight and touch of the promised splen- 
dour: ‘Da greif ich ja das bare, gelbe, leibhafte Gottesgold!’ (V, 5) he exclaims. 
Nor can we wonder at the extravagance of his actions and the violence of 
his speech. They reflect the storm that is shaking this man, tossing him 
this way and that, now towards the object he desires, now away from it in 
revulsion. For the glory that is held out to him is sinful and sweet, diabolical 
and divine, and terrible in this duplicity. This double-faced quality is 
expressed, not only in Miller’s prolonged wavering between acceptance and 
rejection of the gift, but, more intimately, through the succession of anti- 
thetical appellations he invokes in an effort to come to terms with it. Goftes- 
Gold is one such coinage, intensified by the leibhaft that precedes the mention 
of God, and doubly enhanced by the invocation of Satanus which follows it. 
Again, ‘die ganze allmdchtige Borse’, or “der ganze grausame Reichtum’ follow 
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the same pattern; or, finally “In Henker’s Namen — ich sage — ich bitte Sie 
um Gottes Christi Willen — Gold! By bracketing together clashing con- 
ception, by piling antithesis upon antithesis, the poet communicates the 
violence of the conflict precipitated by Ferdinand’s gift. 

Only the realization of the symbolic nature and significance of this gift 
will explain the profound revolution of values it engenders in the recipient, 
will explain the sudden change of personality he undergoes. While Miller 
was dispossessed, he had despised the things of this world. Now he has come 
into his own and he takes his place in it. This reversal of a behaviour pattern, 
so far from being the result of the poet’s capriciousness, is psychologically 
fully motivated and indeed required the greatest deliberateness and con- 
sistency on his part to be successfully conveyed at all. In this connection, 
the symmetry of the first and last acts of the play is remarkable. The very 
things Miller had despised his worldly wife for desiring he now fullheartedly 
wants himself — whether it be Tobackschnupfen for himself or French lessons 
or fineries for his daughter. He even tries his hand at French words himself, 
as his wife had done before him! And he does not scruple to accept what in 
the opening scene of the tragedy he had called “Das Geld, das mein einziges 
Kind mit Seel und Seligkeit abverdient’, what in its final scene he will call 
so again. 


V 


The heroine herself is dimly aware of what the imagery tells the reader: 
that she has no choice but to belong to her father. Twice in the play, when 
the necessity of making a choice between him and Ferdinand is pressed upon 
her, she admits that she has no option. When Wurm asks her to decide 
between Ferdinand and her father, she bitterly rejects the very suggestion 
that she is free to choose between them and exclaims: ‘O, du weisst all zu 
gut, dass unser Herz an natiirlichen Trieben so fest wie an Ketten liegt’ 
(III, 6). Again, she yields to her father’s threat that a decision in favour of 
her lover will kill him, knowing full well that where there is such inner 
coercion to speak of freedom becomes meaningless. “O mein Vater!’ she 
cries, ‘dass die Zartlichkeit noch barbarischer zwingt als Tyrannenwut!’ 
(V, 1). Ketten, barbarisch, Tyrannenwut — these are strange words to use of 
one’s nearest and dearest. They bring to mind, rather, the political scene 
that forms the background of the human drama, the sphere of the Prince 
and his oppressed people. And indeed, these words finally harden the 
connection between the two spheres, already variously linked despite their 
seeming disparateness. There can be no doubt but that the poet tells us that 
Luise’s life is ruled by a coercion as despotic — if not as visible — as the lives 
of the Landeskinder; that her father’s relation to her is as deeply impersonal 
as the ruler’s relation to his subjects, in that neither is aware that he is related 
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to adult beings with rights and needs of their own. It is no accident, indeed, 
that in the twofold account of the Prince’s tyranny very special emphasis is 
laid upon his disregard of adult relationships. In this one point the two 
accounts overlap. The lackey’s report “wie man Braut und Brautigam mit 
Sabelhieben auseinanderriss’ (II, 2) is echoed by Lady Milford’s ‘[Er] hatte 
Braut und Briutigam zertrennt — hatte selbst der Ehe géttliches Band zer- 
rissen’ (II, 3). Luise’s father too, like the Landesvater, destroys the most 
sacred of bonds — the voluntary association of lovers. 

We may only neglect such connecting links between the inner action and 
its outer setting at our peril. For they — rather than any overt statements — 
enable the dramatic poet to communicate his ultimate evaluation of a human 
situation too fully realized, too intricate in its ramifications and too inevitable 
in its outcome to be readily transparent to the moral judgment. Once, 
however, this central situation is related to the framework of reference 
within which it is placed, its contours stand out and its moral significance 
becomes apparent. Through his association with the despot, Luise’s father 
stands condemned of what is unequivocally judged to be a cardinal crime. 
Thus, those ‘historical’ elements which have been regarded as frankly pro- 
pagandist excursions on the part of the youthful poet, leading out of the play 
and threatening its internal coherence, in fact lead deep into its structure, 
completing it and sealing it off from the historical process in which it has its 
origin. 

There can be little doubt that the theme of possessive love, so insistently 
realized by every means at the poet’s disposal — dramatic, psychological and 
rhetorical — embodies the main meaning and intention of the play. There 
can be equally little doubt that, child of eighteenth-century Rationalism that 
he was, the poet would have been hard put to it to define this meaning in 
discursive terms. There is no contradiction here. Nothing is more indicative 
of the order of the imagination at work in this tragedy than the fact that the 
poet forged, in the symbol of material possessions, an imaginative instru- 
ment so strong and responsive as to divine, encompass and organize a vast 
area of meaning far beyond the reaches of his intellect. 


NOorTES 


1 E. M. Wilkinson and L. A. Willoughby: Kabale und Liebe. Blackwell’s German Texts. Oxford, 1944. 

° Cf. E. M. Wilkinson and L. A. Willoughby, op. cit. For the precise functional significance of 
aesthetic imagery such as is employed here and throughout Schiller’s plays, cf. my thesis Schiller’s View 
of Tragedy in the Light of his General Aesthetics. University of London, 1951. 
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A VISIT TO THOMAS MANN 
BY ROBERT HAERDTER’ 


Los ANGELES and Luebeck are disparate worlds. In utter contrast to Luebeck 
which, in the midst of destruction, retains the marks of an organic structure, 
Los Angeles is no city at all. It is rather the result of a mighty, feverish 
exertion to cover this heavenly patch of Californian earth between the 
mountains and sea more and more densely with an ulcer of human habita- 
tions. Through long centuries of patient growth Luebeck has become what 
in spite of everything it still is today. Los Angeles has in a few decades, 
almost a few years, swollen into something of which it is impossible to 
predict the shape and size even a few years ahead. Is there any connection 
at all between this tumour of a city and devastated Luebeck apart from the 
fact that the name of Los Angeles is but a fragment of its original long- 
winded Spanish name of ‘La Puebla de la Reina de Los Angeles’ and ruined 
Luebeck is only a shadow of its former Hanseatic self? Is the fact that Thomas 
Mann comes from Luebeck and now lives in this Californian city only a 
very accidental, completely incidental and entirely arbitrary link between 
the two places? 

Certainly one is hardly likely to meet Tonio Kroeger and Hans Castorp 
here or find the Buddenbrooks in the bulky telephone directory which has 
to be brought up to date every three months to keep pace with the thousands 
that the all-devouring polyp is for ever absorbing. The heroes of this city 
have many different names, quite unknown names, and the American step- 
brothers of Tonio Kroeger and Hans Castorp are called Erroll Flynn per- 
haps, or Clark Gable, or simply John and Jim and Tom. But tomorrow 
maybe the whole city and the whole great land and the whole world will 
know them when their names shine down in flaming letters on the boule- 
vards of Hollywood. But the day after they may already be forgotten when 
new stars rise in the magic firmament of the screen. Anyway, their names 
are not Tonio Kroeger and Hans Castorp. 

It is here that Thomas Mann now lives. He is an American citizen and his 
name and full address are in the telephone directory. Anyone can ring him 
up just as anyone can ring up anyone else in this land of generous publicity 
and make an appointment, so long as his reasons seem plausible enough. 
Now, if a German comes to Los Angeles, the reasons for visiting Thomas 
Mann ought to be plausible enough and Thomas Mann, or at any rate his 
wife, apparently thought so too. Admittedly I did not just take off the 
receiver and dial the number that would put me through to his house in 
Pacific Palisades. | intended to make this visit from the outset but I never 
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intended to ask for an interview, with questions cunningly devised to find out 
as much as possible in the inevitably limited time that would be put at my 
disposal. All I wanted was the kind of conversation that results from the 
time of day, the atmosphere of the place where it occurs and the chances of 
the situation. 

Thomas Mann lives a long way from town and while I was travelling 
out to Pacific Palisades in a bus, from the teeming city northwards through 
Hollywood and beyond Santa Monica on the Sunset Boulevard where the 
whole atmosphere glitters with film sagas, and where a pedestrian would 
seem like a man banished from Paradise to this other Paradise entrenched 
behind palms and flowering shrubs in the white citadels of the film-stars and 
other favourites of fame and fortune — during this journey I had time enough 
(for it lasted over an hour) to wander among my memories of Thomas 
Mann, his books, his place in German literature and the German destiny, 
the speeches he has made to the Germans, his going away and his coming 
home again (which was no genuine homecoming), and I thought of the 
whole tangle of admiration, hatred, envy, resentment and implacable 
enmity that has turned this unique phenomenon into a problem that still 
awaits solution and redemption. 

Was it right to visit Thomas Mann on an American journey that was to 
take me to Los Angeles: This was my first visit to America since the war, 
and I recalled that although Thomas Mann came to Europe year after year 
it was not until 1949, the Goethe Year, that he visited Germany again. But 
I decided that to postpone my visit for that reason would be stupid, just as it 
would be stupid to behave as if German literature can be discussed today with 
one’s eyes and critical faculties closed to the truth that it is only in Thomas 
Mann that modern German literature has developed consistently and with a 
noble continuity on the heights of the creative possibilities that are inex- 
haustibly inherent in the German language. 

One can live in a foreign country and speak a foreign language. One can 
become the citizen of another country but if one gives up one’s language one 
surrenders one’s own self. Language is the guarantee of a community that 
cannot be foresworn and nothing of what Thomas Mann has ‘tried to say 
or intimate about Germany has ever come from the knowledge of a cool, 
unparticipating outsider’, as he said in 1944 in his speech on ‘Germany and 
the Germans’, ‘I have been through it all myself’. 

I pondered on all this and argued to myself that it was right to visit 
Thomas Mann. I thought too of the wretched state of literature in post-war 
Germany and I looked forward to meeting the man whose books, however 
controversial, contradict the evil and insidious legend that in the fatal year 
of 1933 German literature forfeited its position among the literatures of the 
world. And I did not resist the pleasant temptation of regarding my wholly 
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unforeseen first contact with Thomas Mann’s present sphere of life as, if not 
a mystical, at least a friendly confirmation of the rightness of my decision 
to call on him. On the very first day of my stay in Los Angeles I had travelled 
out on the Sunset Boulevard with some friends. On the way we called on a 
man with Hollywood connections who was about to leave for South 
America on diplomatic service. We spoke about Germany, politics, the 
cinema and literature. “And don’t you want to visit Thomas Mann?’ he 
asked. “Why not call on him straight away — he’s a neighbour of mine.’ 
He rang up the Manns, on the other side of the road, and Frau Mann an- 
swered. She said it was not convenient at the moment as her husband had 
gone out for a walk and would have to rest when he came back. But 
perhaps I could come to tea on Wednesday? 

Wednesday came. I lost my way and asked a coloured nursemaid where 
the ‘famous writer Thomas Mann’ lived. “Oh yes’ — she knew the way, but 
she did not know him. She only knew Erroll Flynn and Clark Gable and 
she will never know anything of Tonio Kroeger and Hans Castorp nor of 
Settembrini, though today he might easily be an American citizen on the 
Californian Magic Mountain with nothing like such an unpronounceable 
name. He might even be a neighbour of the girl’s employers. For here in 
Pacific Palisades there are no ‘villa proletarians’ as there are in Early Sorrow; 
here there are only quite modern, elegant houses, scrupulous cleanliness and 
order and flowers and sunshine in November. The house I was looking for 
was one of those beautiful silent houses in a street the very name of which 
suggests the Riviera — San Remo Drive — and on the garden gate there was 
only the number 1550 — no name. There was no name on the door either. 
As is customary in the best American houses it was opened by a coloured girl. 

Was this the house whose inhabitants had been afflicted by the ‘heart 
asthma of exile’, and torn up from their roots: Were they suffering ‘the 
nervous anxiety of homelessness’? Or was it not rather a house where the 
owner was able to live ‘in beautiful security’ like Hermann Hesse in Mon- 
tagnola, whom Thomas Mann once envied and whose company gave him 
‘comfort and strength’ in those first weeks and months of 1933 before he 
came to the ‘colossal, free land’ called America, which has made him one of 
its citizens, and an American? 

Yet this was no American standing by the broad window through which 
the light poured in golden streams, looking out on to the heavenly landscape 
of the wide bay at the foot of green hills, a light that fused the monstrous 
violence of the mighty city into a single white radiance, reflected by sea and 
sky. This was no American; this was Thomas Mann. And our encounter 
was not in the least like his description (in the introduction to Goethe and 
Tolstoy) of a meeting with Goethe as an old man, with uneasiness on the 
one side and embarrassment on the other, though I must admit that after so 
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many years I was indeed anxious ‘to see him for once at really close quarters 
and quite clearly’. Was he then an American after all, one of these fabulous 
creatures of our time whose most outstanding characteristic is an easy 
spontaneity of manner? This was true of Thomas Mann but there was 
something else: the undimmed freshness, the directness of approach of a man 
who greets a German with the same composure as he greets an American, 
without condescension, mistrust or shyness, without complacency and with 
that self-assuredness that “speaks from some souls’ and represents the one 
thing his work has always stood for, a peculiarly German form of cosmo- 
politanism, inspired by the faith that whatever the particular situation, one 
must get on with the other man. 

So what we had was no interview. We talked about Germany, politics 
and literature. Thomas Mann told me about the past, about the almost 
accidental emigration that took him first to Switzerland, then to America,. 
and turned an unfavourable situation into a spiritual necessity and made a 
spiritual healing possible. He also spoke about America, cautiously, and with 
a forbearance compounded of respect and criticism. But if in 1946 he still 
thought that exile was ‘no longer a condition of waiting for the opportunity 
to return home’, I would not consider it an act of disloyalty on his part if 
he were to come back to Germany or at any rate to Europe today. Frau 
Mann’s questions were more precise and also more impatient, though with- 
out a trace of mockery, resentment or contentiousness. It was really she who 
in a way controlled the conversation. And it was she who brought it to a 
close after an hour and a half by saying to her husband: “Well now, you'd 
better go and have a rest.’ I had not seen him since 1930. He did not seem 
to have aged at all, and as I said goodbye I felt like the people of Munich 
many years ago. I too felt that, in the words of Carossa, ‘an understanding 
eye watched over the motley goings-on of the festive city, a serene but 
inexorably discerning eye, from which nothing escaped though it seemed to 


be looking discreetly past everything’. 


1 Translated by S. Godman. First published in Die Gegenwart, May 24th, 1952, and reprinted by kind 
permission of the editor. 
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ALBERT VERWEY’S LIEDEREN VAN LAATSTE VERSTAAN 
(Soncs OF ULTIMATE UNDERSTANDING) 


Translated from the Dutch by Theodoor Weevers.' 


WHEN on December 4th, 1933, Stefan George died, his Dutch friend and 
fellow poet Verwey mourned him in the conviction recently expressed in 
the essay (then ready for press) Mijn Verhouding tot Stefan George* that their 
friendship, which had endured in spite of profound differences of thought 
and years of alienation, had a more than personal significance, in that it 
constituted ‘a meeting of two Ideas that will always be complementary’. 
Meditating on this alliance-in-opposition which even death had not the 
power to destroy, he wrote the four monologues entitled ‘De Boodschap’"— 
his confrontation with George’s thought — and the twelve songs translated 
here.’ In these the poet gradually attains the peace of a final understanding 
with the memory of George through an ever deepening absorption in the 
sound and conception of his poetry, embodied in songs composed in 
George's characteristic three-quatrain form. They are a response to two of 
his works in particular: An die Kinder des Mecres,* of which the first section 
was addressed to Verwey (note the passage in the last stanza of the “Nach- 
klang’: “Sie [i.e. “die flut’] reisst euch fort, doch eure seele bleibt/Und tént in 
meergeraubter muschel brausen’, etc.) and Das Lied.’ George the singer is 
addressed in I: “Zee-gezang’ as ‘mijn zee’; the sea-shell in line 10 as a symbol 
of the voice of the later George is a reference both to the former work and 
to the poem beginning ‘In stillster ruh’ on p. 137 of the latter. In Il: “De 
stem’, the voice referred to must be George’s voice as heard in Das Lied 
after his death, while VII: “Gevonden’ grew out of Verwey’s own lines 
(constituting a symbolic rejoinder to An die Kinder des Meeres IV lines 
11-18): 

Droomer! ik bemin uw zang 

En uw verre woorden komen 

Als een voorjaar tussen bomen, 

Als een adem om mijn wang. 


Maar de zeewind fris en zilt 
Wil niet wijken uit mijn haren. 
Hoe zal ik die beide paren: 
Zang die zoelt en bries die trilt2® 


These were the lines with which in 1928 he acknowledged a presenta- 
tion copy of Das Neue Reich, and they form the motto of Mijn Verhouding 
tot Stefan George.’ 

TH. WEEVERS 
July 1952. 
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“SONGS OF ULTIMATE UNDERSTANDING 


LIEDEREN VAN LAATSTE VERSTAAN 


1: ZEEGEZANG 


Uw zacht gezang — het kwam zo vaak 
Nadat uw storm zich had gelegd. 
Wat ik als doelloos schomlen laak 
Was uw geluk — en mij ontzegd: 


Of was er ebbe en zwakheid in 
En uw geluid de weergalm maar 
Van wat ge in ‘t juichende begin 
Hebt uitgeroepen vast en klaar: 


Dat nog ik in die tweestrijd hang 

En met een schelp mijn oor bevreé 
Bewijst wel dat ik uw gezang 
Grondloos beminnen moet, mijn zee. 


2: DE STEM 
Vergeving, o vergeving! krijt 
De stem die niets meer is als stem. 
Ik zoek u, ik ontbeer u zo 
En de echo enkel antwoordt mij. 


Wat is er tussen mij en u 

Dan wat gij zwijgt en wat ik roep: 

De schuld van ’t nooit genoeg verstaan, 
Die klaagt en zwijgt, die zwijgt en klaagt, 


In 't holle graf, door ’t hol gewelf 
Van lege heemlen zonder hoop. 
En dan een beving door ’t heelal 
Alsof ge nochtans hadt gehoord. 


3: OP MATEN 


Wij die op maten als op golven schrijden, 
Gedragen door dat open wieglend web, 
Wij hebben onder ons de woelge tijden 
En boven ons een storend wiekgeklep. 


Wij kunnen niet op lichte vleugels glijden 

En tussen wolk en straal met klauw en neb 
De donkre geesten in hun vlucht bestrijden 
Of stijgen waar een lichter volk zich rep. 


Wij kunnen enkel zorglijke aandacht wijden 
Aan ‘t mazenweefsel dat ons veilig draagt, 

En zingend reizen, godlijke gevrijden, 
Naar de Voltooiing, waar ons hart om vraagt. 
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SONGS OF ULTIMATE UNDERSTANDING 


1: SEA SONG 


Your gentle song — how oft it came 
Whene’er your thunder would subside, 
That which as aimless surge I blame 
Was it your joy — to me denied? 


Or did an ebbing weakening 
Reverberation reach my ear 

Of what in your exultant spring 

You claimed in measures firm and clear? 


That I’ve been torn by doubt so long 
And that a shell can sing me free 
Betokens I must give your song 
Love that is fathomless, my sea. 


2: THE VOICE 


Forgiveness, oh forgiveness! cries 

The voice that’s nothing now but voice. 
I seek you, I do want you so 

And echo solely answers me. 


What is there between me and you 

But what you brood on, what I cry: 

The guilt of understanding missed, 

That moans and broods, that broods and moans 


In hollow grave, through hollow vaults 
Of empty heavens void of hope. 

And then a tremor goes through space 
As if in silence you had heard. 


3: ON MEASURES 


We who on measures as on waves go striding, 
Borne onward by that open yielding web, 
We witness under us Time’s billows riding, 
And over us disturbing pinions clap. 


We cannot lightly wing our way and, soaring, 
Attack with claw and bill in cloud and beam 
The sombre spirits in the welkin warring 

Or rise to where the fleeter beings gleam. 


We can but concentrate our care on stringing 

The web of meshes which our feet require, 

And, godlike freemen, go our journey singing 
Towards the Achievement which our hearts desire. 
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4: LOKROEP 


Uit de onzekerheid van doen en denken, 
Uit de strijd, 

Uit de vage en onverklaarbre wenken 
Van de tijd, 


Roep ik u naar de verborgen bronnen 
Van geluid, 

Zeker dat het hart daar de onbegonnen 
Zin beduidt. 


Daar is klaarheid die wij daadlijk weten, 
Daar is kracht. 

En geen beeld dat zich met beeld wil meten 
Heeft daar macht. 


5: VENUS EN ENEAS 


Steeg toch niet Anadyémene 
Uit de zee? 

Vit het schuim geboren 
Kwam ze ’t licht behoren 


En het was haar zoon die Troje vlood, 
Dido’s dood 

Werkte en stedegronding 

Aan de Tibermonding, 


Zodat nadien nooit het voorbeeld dooft: 
Zwaard dat klooft, 

Bouw van wereldrijken, 

Stroom van bloed en lijken. 


6: MUREN EN GRAVEN 


Ik sta verwonderd om het ware beeld. 
Ik weet: Amfions lier deed Thebe rijzen, 
Jericho’s muren vielen voor de wijzen 


Door ’t godlijk volk op de bazuin gespeeld. 


Zo hebben onze liedren ook de stenen 

Bewogen: staat uw stad niet sterk en hoog 
Naast mijne? en puinbrok en gestorte boog 
Schoort nog een zuil in’t dreigende overlenen. 


En liggen aanstonds niet in graf naast graf 
Wij beiden, en vernemen in ons duister 
De stille stem van éénzelfde gefluister, 
Wendende onze aandacht van ’t verscheidene af? 
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4: CALL NOTE 


From the doubts of action, speculation, 
From the strife, 
From all vague mysterious intimation 
Of this life 


Come with me unto the hidden springs of 


Rhythmic sound, 
Sure that by the heart those origins of 
Sense are found. 


There’s the clarity of instant knowledge, 


Power that creates. 
And no image over rival image 
Dominates. 


5s: VENUS AND AENEAS 


Rose not though Anadyomene 
From the sea: 

She from foam was born 

Into light of morn 


And it was hér son fled Troy on fire, 
Dido’s dire 

Fate he wrought, and founded 
Rome by Tiber rounded, 


So that glorious the pattern stays: 
Sword that slays, 
World-empires’ erection, 
Streams of blood, destruction. 


6: WALLS AND GRAVES 


I marvel as I find the image true. 


I know: Amphion’s lyre laid Thebes’ foundations, 


Jericho’s walls fell to the incantations 


Of God’s own people when their trumpet blew. 


Thus verily did we once by our singing 


Move stones: stands not your city strong and high 
Next mine? — fane-wall and arch, though crumbling nigh 


Stay to a column ominously clinging. 


And shall not we anon in our two graves 
Be lying, and in rapt attention hearken 


To one still voice that whispers in our darkness, 
Turning from multifariousness our gaze? 
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7: GEVONDEN 


Heb ik gevonden wat ik niet kon vinden: 
De zeebries samen met de zoele winden, 
De zang die u en mij voorgoed vereent, 
De golf waaraan uw lichaam lijnen leent? 


Toen ik mijn afscheid van u nam, bevingen 
Bij ieder laatste woord mij aarzelingen: 

Het vreemde weten van een dieper bond 
Waarvoor ik in dat uur geen woorden vond. 


Nu is het stil omdat ge zijt gestorven 

En in die stilte heb ik het verworven: 
Het denken, en het horen, en het zien 
Van u geheel, en ’t zeggen bovendien. 


8: TWEE EN EEN 


Laat het zo zijn: door alle tijden strijden 
Wij met elkaar. 

U zullen de enen ginds een altaar wijden, 
Mij de andren daar. 


Maar als de rook weerzijdig opwaarts wiegelt, 
Rein en alleen, 

Worden twee zuilen, door één blauw bespiegeld, 
Onscheidbaar één. 


Dan zenden twee verbondene gelaten 

Eén straal op de aard, 

En huivrend vraagt het volk in stad en staten 
Wat hun weervaart. 


9: MIJN KONING 


Toch kan ik zo niet einden, want 
Ik zie u anders dan mijzelf. 

Wie trok er ooit zo klare lijn 
Om zich als gij, wie wist zich zo 


Van andren aftegrenzen? Wie 
Verleende al zijn gebaren zulk 
Een nadruk? Al zijn gebaren zulk 
Een glans? Wie wist zijn vorm 


Zo inteprenten in een jong 
Geslacht? Ik buig mij als ik dit 
Bedenk. Vol eerbied fluister ik: 


Mijn koning! en ik zwijg en ga. 
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7: FOUND 


Have I now found what I despaired of finding: 
The sea-breeze and the Southern winds uniting, 
The enduring union of your song and mine, 
The wave to which your body lends its line? 


As my farewell was said to you, there stirred 
In me a doubt at every parting word: 

Strange knowledge of a kinship more profound 
Which in that final hour no utterance found. 


Now is it still because you have departed 
And in that stillness to me is imparted 

The thinking, and the hearing, and the view 
Of yours entire — the very voice of you.* 


8: TWO AND ONE 


Let it be so: each through the ages wages 
War on the other. 
Your shrine shall there by some be consecrated, 


Mine here by others. 


But as on either side the smoke unfolds 
Pure and alone, 

Two rival columns which one blue beholds 
Merge into one. 


Then there descends from two joined countenances 
One shaft of rays, 

And from the towns and states rise upward glances 
Of awed amaze. 


9: MY KING 


Yet thus I cannot end here, for 
I see you different from myself. 
Who ever drew so sheer a line 
Around himself but you, who so 


Could mark himself from others? Who 
Would lend to all his gestures such 

A weight? to every utterance such 

A splendour? Who could stamp his form, 


Imprint it thus into a young 
Generation: At this thought I bow 
My head. Awe-struck I whisper: Lo, 
My king! and silently I go. 


| 
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10: HET ANDRE 


Ik ben een Vriend. Ik nam voor mij 
Als het mij toegemeten deel 

Al wat ik liefhad. Niemand kan 
Mij dat ontnemen. 


Ik leef in *t Andre en ’t Andre in mij. 
Ik ben niet in omsloten lijn. 
Niet één leeft die mij kennen kan 


Zonder het Andre. 


Ik buig me en richt mij dan weer op. 
Ik weet dat een gezaamheid blijft. 
Geen God, geen Wereld, of in mij 
Werden zij Andre. 


11: ORFEUS 


Grijze dagen! en begraven 

Heb ik hem die in mijn hart leeft. 
Vraag ik of er vreugde of smart leeft: 
Alles rust in veilge haven. 


Zon zal straks de wolken delen 

En wat donker ligt zal uitgaan. 
Moge een Orfeus maar de luit slaan 
En niet omzien bij zijn spelen. 


Geen begeren roept de doden 
Maar de zang die in zichzelf rust. 
Elk die in mijn harts gewelf rust 
Zal het lied niet vruchtloos noden. 


12: HET LICHTFEEST 


Zing dan, zang, en roep hem 
Luid naar ’t aardefeest. 

Wij zijn tal van dagen 

In ‘t licht en saamgeweest. 


Wij zullen tal van dagen 
Saamzijn in het licht, 

Of ook mijn lijf als ’t zijne 
Zijn arbeid heeft verricht. 


Ook als mijn lijf als’t zijne 

Onder de zoden rust, 

Roept ons de zang naar ’t feestlicht, 
Dat nooit wordt uitgeblust. 
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10: THE OTHER 


I am a Friend. I took as mine, 

As what was my allotted part 

All that I loved. There’s no one who 
Can take that fr6m me. 


I live in the Other, It in me. 

I’m not within a line enclosed. 

By none that lives can I be known 
Without the Other. 


I bow down and once more arise. 

I know that a joint life abides. 

No God, no World, but they in me 
Grew to be Other. 


11: ORPHEUS 


Grey the days are — and I’ve buried 
Him who yet within my soul lives. 
What if therein joy or woe lives? 
All in a still haven tarries. 


Sun will part the clouds now weighing, 
And what slumbers will from dark spring, 
If an Orpheus strike the harp-string 
Without glancing back from playing. 


Not our yearning calls the dead, 
Only song that self-contained rests. 
Whoso in my heart enshrined rests 
Shall my voice not vainly bid. 


12: THE FEAST OF LIGHT 


Sing then, song, and call him 
Loudly to earth’s rite. 

We have been together 
Through countless days of light. 


So shall we be together 
Sharing days of sun 
Although like his, my body’s 


Labour will be done. 


And when like his, my body 
Rests beneath the grass, 

We shall by song be bidden 
To a light that quenchless lasts. 
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Nores 


1 By kind permission of Dr. M. Nijland-Verwey, as executor and on behalf of the publishers, 
N. V. Em. Querido’s U.M., Amsterdam; N. V. Uitgeverij, v/h C. A. Mees, Santpoort. 

? Publ. 1934, translated 1936 as Mein Verhdltnis zu Stefan George. 

With ‘George’s laatste bezock aan Bingen’ they form the section ‘Bij de dood van een vriend’ of the 
volume Het Lachende Raadsel (1935) (Oorspronkelijk Dichtwerk, II, pp. 475-83.) This is discussed more 
fully in my essay: ‘Bij de dood van sen vriend.’ Verwey’s Ultimate Understanding with George’, to be 
published shortly. 

* Das Neue Reich, pp. 20-5. 

D.N.R., pp. 123-38. 

6 Dreamer! I love your song, And your words come from afar 
Like the spring among trees, Like a breath around my cheek. 
But the sea-wind, fresh and salty, Will not cease ruffling my hair. 
How then shall I mate those two: Southern song and stirring breeze? 

7 I would like to thank Professor G. Tillotson and Dr. M. Nijland-Verwey for their helpful criticism 
of these translations. 

8 The last two lines contain an inherent (and probably intentional) ambiguity which could not be 
preserved in one rendering. The other equally significant meaning is expressed by the alternative 
rendering. 


The thinking, and the hearing, and the view 
Of you entire, and speech conveying you. 
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THE CZECH THEMES OF R. M. RILKE 
BY P. DEMETZ 


Durinc the Schiller festival of the year 1859, the Czech and German popula- 
tion of Bohemia celebrated the indivisible freedom of their native country 
together for the last time. The fires of the celebrations burned down, and 
the darkness of nationalism descended on the two nations. Hard-pressed 
by the confident Czechs who were continually gaining political as well as 
cultural ground, the Germans dropped their liberal ideals and gradually 
ossified in a stubborn, defensive nationalism. In Prague as in other cities, 
the two nations grew accustomed to live side by side without showing any 
sign of recognition except that induced by hate. The Rilke family was no 
exception to this philistine nationalism of the hard-pressed and sterile 
German upper classes. If anything, it was accentuated by the social failure 
of Josef Rilke and the disappointed ambitions of the real mistress of the 
household, his wife Sophie. From the social heights of a Ratstéchterlein — 
her diaries dream of glitter and pomp at court, of séjours with the aristocracy 
— she had lapsed into the dreary monotony of family life with a railway 
clerk, whom she could never forgive that he had not had the fortune of his 
brother Jaroslav, who had joined the ranks of the nobility. Only one outlet 
remained for the frustrated Sophie: her substitution dreams of unattainable 
pomp, and her aversion against ‘the people’. Philistine that she was, Sophie 
Rilke shared the prejudices of her German environment — as a German, one 
naturally belonged to the upper classes, and ‘the people’, under the circum- 
stances the Czechs, had to be kept in their place. As the threat of social 
degradation grew, Sophie hung on to her inherited categories of national 
aversions all the more desperately, confident that her German origin would 
ultimately rescue her position in society. Her exaggerated German self- 
consciousness, elsewhere confirmed by Rudolf Kassner,’ reflects the gradual 
petrification of a society that had abandoned all contacts with the realities 
of life and was busy spinning cobwebs over its own historical past. Sophie 
Rilke still lived in Hebbel’s world of Slav Bedientenvélker, and obstinately 
refused to take what would have been a far wiser course — to admit that 
Czech society had long ago produced a strong middle class which was 
gaining the upper hand over its German competitors. She maintained her 
prejudice even after the establishment of the democratic state of the Czechs; 
the old woman, not long before her death, still preferred to pay a fine rather 
than hoist the national tricolour on the Anniversary Day of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

René Maria Rilke’s childhood was bewildered by his mother’s hysterical 
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love, and his life was bound to begin with her national prejudices. When one 
of the Piarist fathers at his elementary school once asked him whether he 
would not like to learn Czech, he refused this effrontery in French in the best 
style of his mother, just like a little cavalier. But it was not only his education 
that had led the boy to reject the kindly offer out of hand. Both Fritz 
Mauthner and Franz Werfel had been pupils of the Piarists; and the former 
relates in his memoirs* that the fathers, though it was their duty to teach in 
German, were really upright Czechs in their hearts, and that, in their patriotic 
zeal they did not always use the most delicate means when trying to convert 
their fledglings to their mother tongue. The boy René remained faithful to 
his mother’s education. Having left the fathers, he spent his vacation at the 
small holiday resort of Wartenburg, where three small Czech girls adopted 
him as their playmate. René wrote to his mother: ‘I am seeing a good deal 
of three little girls here; though they are Czech we seem to get on very 

But during his adolescent years in Prague, the young poet suddenly 
reversed all the nationalist principles of his education. How did he manage 
to rid himself of his prejudices so abruptly and decisively — living, as he did, 
in a narrow and rank atmosphere that was more and more being poisoned 
by the ever growing hatred between the two nations: What were the 
internal and external circumstances which accelerated this early rejection of 
the nationalist limitations of his upbringing and opened his mind to the 
European encounters with Tolstoy, Rodin, Droschin and Valéry? What 
literary traditions did he absorb in his early works, permeated as they are 
with Czech themes — which personal contacts led him first to the past and 
present history of the Czechs, and then on to the Russians, and finally to the 
wider European horizons? 


When German authors began developing a new literature in Bohemia in 
the eighties of the eighteenth century — with a provincial delay of almost two 
generations — no one thought of calling it German literature. The German 
inhabitants of Bohemia regarded themselves just as little as Germans as, say, 
their contemporaries of the numerous miniature German states. Slav history 
provided the natural inspiration for the Bohemian writers of the time. As 
yet, there existed no clearly defined nationalities in the country, and German 
writers regarded their work as patriotic, Bohemian. F. E. Albrecht was 
writing his Waelzer around the crowned figure-heads of Bohemian history 
and celebrated the ancient heroes of Slav mythology — Krok, Libuse, 
Vlasta, Sarka . .. Dramatic production was followed up by J. N. Komarek 
with his Krok, and by F. K. Guolfinger von Steinsberg with his Libussa. 

This patriotic, Bohemian trend of literature was continued in the first 
decades of the nineteenth century by Karl Egon Ebert, whose preference for 
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the prehistoric world of the Slavs was only strengthened by the young 
romantic generation, Brentano in particular. Varnhagen von Ense, a 
shrewd observer of literary conditions in Bohemia, wrote in his commen- 
taries — ‘*.. . by the determined inclination for, and constant going back to 
the old-national, the German poets of Bohemia are really quite characteris- 
tically Bohemian...’ For the German writers of Bohemia, romanticism 
was a synonym for sympathy towards the ancient Slavs. Particularly 
enthusiastic young German poets even introduced the fantastic fashion 
of the ancient Slav costumes — nor did they hesitate to wear it in public, 
much to the disgust of the Prague philistines. 

During the revolutionary fervour of the year 1848, the existing, but 
suppressed, national conflict suddenly erupted. In the life and work of the 
German writers Alfred Meissner and Moritz Hartmann, the Helvetian unity 
of the Bohemian consciousness ostentatiously breaks asunder, and the 
national struggle commences with full force. When the Czech historian 
Palacky declined to attend the revolutionary Frankfurt parliament in his 
open letter written on April 11th, 1848, as a ‘Slav and Czech’, political 
reality had finally destroyed the romantic dream. Moritz Hartmann who 
had signed a revolutionary appeal together with the Czech intelligentsia 
only a month before, accused Palacky of supporting Habsburg rule and 
endangering the revolution. Palacky’s attitude implied the refusal of what 
Hartmann presumed to be Habsburg-inclined Czechs. The hour of German 
national literature in Bohemia had struck; and Moritz Hartmann, the 
radical Republican, son of the Rabbi of Duschnik, a small locality south-west 
of Prague, became the first of its prophets. The duality of German literature 
in Bohemia was maintained from the April days of the year 1848 until the 
time of the Munich agreement in 1938. Every writer who did not wish to 
estrange himself from his time or background had to decide whether he valued 
liberty more than national discipline, or whether he was prepared to sub- 
ordinate his free conscience to the restrictions imposed by the split of the 
nations.‘ Even against the will of the writer, his work had become littérature 
engagée. Already at the Frankfurt Parliament, Moritz Hartmann found a 
literary-minded Deputy of the extreme Right-wing All-German Party to 
continue his work — and also to inject the national German literature of 
Bohemia from the outset with a characteristic inclination for the peasant and 
provincial element, giving it an anti-intellectual and anti-civilizing trend. 
The all-German Deputy Josef Rank, a native of the Bohemian Forest, wrote 
his peasant stories which founded a vélkisch tradition in Bohemian literature 
that has persisted to this day — indeed, it is still the exclusive literature of the 
Germans lately expelled from Bohemia. After Josef Rank, this tendency was 
carried a step further by Johann Peter; with Theodor Hutter it became 
openly chauvinistic for the first time; and with Anton Josef Ohorn it loses 
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itself in the violent language of the Slav programmes of old. Karl Hans 
Strobl, not uninfluenced by Schoenerer’s ideology, added the figure of the 
German Mensurstudent to that of the nationally conscious peasant, while Hans 
Watzlik once again stressed the agrarian element of a trend in literature 
which, under the guidance of Guido Erwin Kolbenheyer, finally culminated 
in the poetry of ‘blood and soil’ of the Third Reich. 

Adalbert Stifter’s Witiko was yet another attempt to subordinate the two 
conflicting elements — liberty and nations—to a single, fundamental 
principle. But it was too late. In vain did Witiko — a utopia in retrospect 
written in the spirit of Catholic dynasticism — dream of the common liberty 
of the two nations. By Stifter’s time, Bohemia was no longer the land of 
free peasants and feudal masters. The rapid industrialization of the country 
had only added to national strife by connecting it with the ever growing social 
struggle. — Witiko was condemned to remain a beautiful illusion of a peace- 
ful, united Bohemia. 

Side by side with the younger stream of the explicitly rural literature of 
the German frontier areas of Bohemia, the older stream of patriotic, Bohe- 
mian literature calmly followed its course. Its ideals were inspired by the 
European conception of liberty standing above national strife. It was Karl 
Egon Ebert who stubbornly refused to recognize the split of Bohemia into 
two national spheres even after 1848, and stolidly went on celebrating the 
Slavonic world in his German poems, supported by the historical novels of 
Karl Reginald Herlossohn. A new — the Jewish — element was added with 
the patriotic poems of Leopold Kompert. Kompert was the first Jewish 
author to transfer Karl Egon Ebert’s affection for the world of the Slavs — 
their liberation was to bring the liberation of the Jews from the ghettoes as 
well — to his successors: Friedrich Adler, the translator of Vrchlicky; Hugo 
Salus, the admirer of Antonin Dvor4k; Camill Hoffmann, the interpreter 
of Masaryk and friend of the Czech poet Otakar Theer; Max Brod, the 
fervent supporter of Janacek; Franz Werfel; and, last but not least, Franz 
Kafka, who attended meetings of Czech anarchists and praised the deep 
humanity of the Czech novelist Bozena Nemcova.’ A genuinely tragic 
fate awaited this liberal and European-minded literary tradition: not only 
was it liquidated by Hitler, but later it was denied by many of its former 
Czech friends as well. 

René Maria Rilke’s Prague poems, and both of his more important earlier 
stories with their intimate handling of the past and present of the Czech 
people, easily fit into the pattern of the Bohemian, patriotic literary trend. 
When the twenty-year-old poet chose his native city as his theme, he 
only reaped the local verdict. But when he reached out towards the people 
and its history, he inevitably discovered characters from the Czech past. 
To Rilke, too, the words of Oscar Wiener’s anthology of the German poetry 
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of Prague apply : “That is the tragic fate of all German poets in my native 
city. If they wish to draw their inspiration from the people, they disappear 
under the flood of a strange nationhood, and draw their stimulus and 
atmosphere from the intrinsic being of the Czechs, whose fruitful influence 
surrounds them from all sides.’* 

Rilke’s poem on Jan Hus takes him farthest from the principles of his 
upbringing. With the still clumsy verses praising the death of the Czech 
martyr at the stake at Constance, the conflict between his education and the 
force of the literary tradition behind him becomes clearly discernible: 


Bis zu uns her ungeheuer 

ragt der Reformator Hus, 
fiirchten wir der Lehre Feuer, 
neigen wir uns doch in scheuer 
Ehrfurcht vor dem Genius. 

Der, den das Gericht verdammte, 
war im Herzen tief und rein, 
iiberzeugt von seinem Amte — 
und der hohe Holzstoss hammte 
seines Ruhmes Strahlenschein.? 


Jan Hus is no newcomer to the patriotic tradition of the German literature 
of Bohemia. By the choice of his theme, Rilke only confirmed how deeply 
he was involved in that tradition. In the days before March 1848, Hus and 
the Hussites had been the political credo of the radical poets Moritz Hartmann 
and Alfred Meissner. Meissner chose Hussite symbols for the title of his 
first collection of poems and wrote a Hussite song during his Brussels exile. 
He proudly confessed that the Czech historian Palacky himself had confirmed 
his precise command of his historical material;* and only in his Heidelberg 
days was he accused by his friends Hermann Hettner and Berthold Auerbach 
of writing propaganda for the benefit of a Czech revolution.’ Moritz 
Hartmann decided in favour of Jan Zizka, the victorious leader of the Hussite 
host, and glorified the Czech tongue which he could hear droning above the 
crackling flames of the stake at Constance: 


Sie dréhnet wie der eherne Fuss 
anstiirmender Hussiten, 

und ténet wie das Lied des Hus 
aus seiner Flamme mitten.’ 


Rilke’s repeated allusions to the runic figure of the Czech knight Dalibor 
also corresponds with the spirit of the patriotic Bohemian tradition. The 
theme of Dalibor who enchants his jailors with the sweet sounds of his 
violin does not only point back to its traditional source, but also to the 
personal circumstances of the twenty-year-old Rilke. He, too, had the 
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feeling that he had learned to sing out of sheer misery during his misguided 
upbringing: 
In Kerker-Einsamkeiten 


streich ich meiner Seele Saiten — 
gliicklich wie einst Dalibor.” 


How much the traditional figure of Dalibor reminded him of his personal 
plight can also be seen from his early story Die Geschwister, where he gives 
a detailed description of the “Daliborka’— that swarthy tower by Prague 
Castle in which the Knight once spent his prison days. One of the characters 
of the story remarks — ‘Sheer yearning has taught Knight Dalibor in there 
to play the violin’."* 

As a sentimental theme, Dalibor was dealt with by the patriotic literary 
tradition long before Rilke. Even Karl Egon Ebert, who usually preferred 
to lose himself in the pre-historic haze of Slav mythology, dedicated a 
touchingly naive song to his character: 


Und trotz der Fesseln schwerer Zwang 
an der die Kette klirrt, 

ertént sein Spiel, dass allen bang 

und wieder wohl auch wird.'* 


With his poem on Josef Kajetan Tyl, Rilke plunges headlong into the 
conflict of his time. The reader of today will scarcely detect a direct political 
manifestation in the simple verses dedicated by Rilke to the Czech dramatist 
and author of the national anthem — whose name he spells persistently 
wrong: 


Da also hat der arme Ty! 

sein Lied “Kde domov muj’ geschrieben. 
In Wahrheit: wen die Musen lieben, 
dem gibt das Leben nicht zuviel. . . ."4 


Seen in the historical perspective of its time, the Tyl poem speaks a 
distinct language of its own. Rilke himself mentions in a footnote that the 
poem was written ‘while observing (Tyl’s) small room erected at the 
Bohemian ethnographic exhibition’.‘* This exhibition, however, called 
‘Czecho-Slavonic’ by its organizers, had been noted and condemned by the 
Bohemian Germans who declared their firm intention not to set foot inside 
it, in which they were given the united and whole-hearted support of the 
German press. Even when the Emperor himself came to the exhibition, the 
reports of the German journalists were abruptly broken off the moment His 
Majesty’s feet crossed the threshold of the exhibition grounds.’* The 
young Rilke did not hesitate to break the vicious circle of the national 
boycott and, disregarding his orthodox education, published the Larenopfer 
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with the Tyl poem exactly one year after the Prague exhibition, proclaiming 
his fundamental faith in national understanding and sympathy. The twenty- 
year-old René was indeed more European-minded than many of his 
contemporaries. 


Rilke’s keen awareness of the endeavour of the Czechs did not merely 
lie in a passive acceptance of existing traditions. While themes like Hus and 
Dalibor still lead us back into the past, the Tyl poem already reveals the 
necessary personal contact with the contemporary world of the Slavs. It 
was through Valérie David-Rhonfeld, his first love, that the young German 
poet first approached the Czechs as a living nation. True, it was no direct 
contact, for Valérie herself was not Czech. What mattered was that as the 
favourite niece of the Czech poet Julius Zeyer, on her mother’s side the 
descendant of an old Jewish family, she was predestined to become a media- 
tor between the two Bohemian cultures. The Zeyers had originally been 
natives of Alsace; Jean Zeyer, the prosperous owner of a sawmill, had 
married a Jewish girl from Prague — Eleonore— and the Alsace-Jewish 
wedlock produced three children: Julius, who decided for Czech nationality 
early in life, and his two sisters, one of whom married the officer David- 
Rhonfeld. Julius Zeyer bore a particular affection for his niece Valérie; 
but even more so did his mother, Eleonore, who took the two lovers — 
Valérie and René — under her maternal wing. When she died she left to 
Valérie valuable pieces of the family jewellery. Valérie took one of the 
brooches to the jeweller and so paid for the publication of René’s first book 
of poems, Leben und Lieder. In a way, Eleonore Zeyer had remained his 
protector even after her death. And the young poet paid her a grateful 
tribute in a touching poem, “Eleonore Zeyer’, contained in his correspond- 
ence with Valérie." 

Eleonore’s interesting son, Valérie’s inspiring uncle, was a man superbly 
able to fascinate the youthful poet. Zeyer’s life appears almost like a rough 
sketch of the later life of the German poet. Like Rilke, Julius Zeyer began 
writing at the age of eight, firmly determined to become a laureate of his art. 
He had grown up in the dark streets of old Prague. And, like Rilke after 
him, he restlessly journeyed through Europe, a dejected wanderer between 
east and west. Zeyer saw Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, Greece, and 
returned to Russia three times after his first visit to this unaccountable land 
that, in his own admission, weighed on his soul like a mysterious curse. 
But it was not only the restlessness of the traveller, who would decorate 
Valérie’s room with souvenirs from all possible countries when he returned 
for a short rest to Prague, that attracted the young Rilke. There was another, 
and more significant attribute the Czech poet and his German admirer had 
in common: the pseudo-aristocratic gesture. In Rilke’s as in Zeyer’s family 
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there lived a painstakingly cultivated tradition tracing the family tree to an 
aristocratic origin. And it was in the spirit of this tradition, in melancholy 
fear of the people, in his decisive rejection of the only too vulgar plebs that 
Julius Zeyer had grown up. ‘Julius Zeyer’, says one of his significant younger 
contemporaries, the Czech lyrical poet and playwright Jaroslav Kvapil, 
‘maintained his exclusive background and poetic knighthood even later, 
when he was in impoverished circumstances, and restricted his friendship 
and contacts to only a few people who stood close to his own spiritual life.’"* 

R. M. Rilke was lucky enough to be near Zeyer when this lonely melan- 
cholic was regaining some youthful vigour with the sudden admiration 
shown to him by the new Czech generation. When Rilke was working on 
his Larenopfer, young Czechs were discovering Zeyer as their poet. After 
twenty years of neglect, Zeyer was suddenly moved into the limelight of 
public fame. The pathetic, historizing, academically sleek poetry was 
finally relieved by the “Ceska Moderna’ (Czech Moderns), as they called 
themselves, who collected the new impulses of European decadence in 
their journal Moderni Revue, where trends and traditions were digested and 
refashioned. To perfect their style and views, the Moderns looked for pre- 
decessors; their discovery of Julius Zeyer really served their own require- 
ments. Utterly neglected, Zeyer’s works had contained ingredients quite 
in the spirit of Baudelaire, which the Moderns were quick to use for their 
own purpose: the erotic and foreign, the irregular excursions into distant 
and antique landscapes, the pale and suppressed passions, the perverse and 
Over-sensitive imagination, the magic, even mystical, self-abandonment. 
Bitter, critical battles were fought over Zeyer’s work. His prose was the 
dark flag under which the young generation assembled to resist the older 
academic school, and the Czech poet Vrchlicky in particular. 

In Julius Zeyer — ‘aristocratic’ of descent, bent on the aesthetic and 
rigorous purpose of poetry — R. M. Rilke had found the personification 
of his earliest, most daring dreams, a bold demonstration of his own poetic 
future, enacted before his very eyes. The predestined relationship between 
the lives of Zeyer and Rilke goes even further. In 1882 already Zeyer had 
transcribed the Russian “Pisen o pomste za Igora’ (The Song of Igor’s 
Revenge), a theme which Rilke, too, took up after his Russian travels; like 
Zeyer, Rilke, too, wrote his ‘Marienlegenden’ and painted the faded 
chronicles of long forgotten lovers with fresh colours. For Zeyer’s Letopisy 
lasky (Annals of Love), there are Rilke’s Klagen der Alcoforado, the heart- 
pourings of Luise Labé. ... 

R. M. Rilke’s poem dedicated to Zeyer in 1896 — it was published with 
the Larenopfer — paints an oddly distorted picture of Zeyer’s significance as 
a poet. His attitude shows how far Rilke was from really understanding 
Czech problems, and this, again, was largely due to his lack of direct con- 
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tacts. Rilke sees Zeyer anachronistically; for him he is the poet of national 
aspirations, the poet of a proud Czech history: 


Du bist ein Meister; friiher oder spater 

spannt sich dein Volk vor deinen Siegeswagen; 
du preisest seine Art und seine Sagen — 

aus deinen Liedern weht der Heimat Ather — 


Despite Rilke’s poem, Zeyer had never been a poet of the people. The 
generation of the ‘Moderna’ whom he had to thank for his fame, had only 
harnessed themselves in front of his triumphal chariot because he had re- 
mained faithful to his dark and aesthetic visions rather than to the people. 
But Rilke must have been aware — if only uncertainly — that his interpreta- 
tion lacked the necessary insight; and in his final verses he comes much 
nearer to reality when he praises the bard, not of history, but of pure and 
timeless beauty: 


Es hat das Volk sich seine Ideale 

noch nicht verzetzen lassen zu den Sternen 
die unerreichbar sind und Sehnsucht glasten; 
du aber mahnst, ein echter Orientale, 

es mége in dem Ringen nicht verlernen 
auch im Alhambrahof der Kunst zu rasten.'® 


Rilke’s poem reveals the handicap which prevented him from fully under- 
standing the problems of the Czechs: his insufficient knowledge of the Czech 
language. In this respect, he had remained faithful to the principles of his 
education. The German middle class, with very few exceptions, restricted 
its knowledge of Czech to a peculiar and by no means beautiful mixture*® of 
badly pronounced Czech vocabulary and German syntax which, in mistaken 
arrogance, was called Kuchelboehmisch and regarded as an adequate means of 
communication with the Czechs. A thorough knowledge of Czech would 
have been branded as treachery by the German families of the time, and 
Rilke’s mother had not deviated from this educational principle by a hair’s 
breadth. Despite his direct and personal effort to break through the barriers, 
Rilke also had his inhibitions to contend with and had to be satisfied with 
German translations and the help of Valérie. One of his letters addressed 
to the Czech poet Svatopluk Cech** asking for a German translation of his 
verses or at least the name of a suitable translator to assist him in the prepara- 
tion of an anthology of Czech verse, is a clear confession. 

The same applied to Rilke’s homage to the Czech poet Jaroslav Vrchlicky: 


Ich las in einem Band Gedichte 
gar lange; wie die Zeit entschwand.... 
... Mir ist, von géttlichen Problemen 
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hatt’ ich die Lésung jetzt erlauscht — 
hat mich der Hauch der Chrysanthemen, 
hat mich Vrchlicky’s Buch berauscht:* 


Dealing more with chrysanthemums than with the poet himself, these 
verses hardly signify high linguistic accomplishments. Even more dis- 
couraging is the fact that a German translation of some of Vrchlicky’s poems 
had been published by the Dominicus Publishers in Prague shortly before 
their publication of Rilke’s Larenopfer. The conjecture is at hand that 
Rilke had read the German translation and included a rhymed review in his 
own collection in order to be of service to his publishers. 

The young poet may have been led to use Czech vocabulary in his early 
poems and short stories by considerations of style, despite his very limited 
knowledge of Czech.** Rilke’s early works still sway undecidedly between 
neoromantic decadence and naturalism. He obviously uses Czech words for 
two purposes. As far as neoromantic elements of style are concerned, they 
assume the function of exotic imagery intensifying the decadent atmosphere 
(like his favourite words ‘Carmen’, ‘Chrysanthemen’, ‘Zyanen’, ‘Syringen’, 
‘Orchideen’); elsewhere, as in his naturalist descriptions of proletarian life, 
they give substance and sincerity to the background of Czech working class 
misery. 

More or less successful German transcriptions of Czech words often 
appear side by side with the Czech original: Tschaj (Caj, tea), or: Tschamara 
(Camara, the jacket formerly worn by Czech patriots, not unlike a military 
uniform). We also find monstrosities such as: Tscheski curir (Cesky Kuryr, 
i.e. Czech Courier, an analogy of the Czech illustrated magazine ‘Prazsky 
Kuryr’, the Prague Courier).** 

As symptoms of two conflicting spheres of language and culture, these 
transcriptions are less interesting than some of the German terms coined by 
the author which reflect the genuine Czech idiom. Like Franz Kafka after 
him, Rilke talks of “Miitterchen Prag’, irrespective of the fact that the 
German diminutive hardly corresponds with the highly emotional content 
of the affectionate Czech “Maticka Praha’. 

Rilke seems to have dealt with Czech literature, in spite of his limited 
knowledge of Czech, with admirable thoroughness. After some vague 
allusions to the problem in the Larenopfer, the substance of Rilke’s critical 
approach is resolutely stated in his introduction to the first Prager Geschichten 
where he describes a controversial argument taking place at the Prague 
‘National Café’, where literary youth met to discuss their problems until the 
‘Umsturz in 1948. The very names of the Czech speakers reveal that 
personalities of Slav cultural history were not unknown to Rilke. The name 
of the lyrical writer Machal is evolved from the great Czech metaphysical 
poet K. H. Macha; the name of the journalist Karas is a not very happy 
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abbreviation of the pen-name of the Czech decadent writer Kardsek ze 
Lvovic; Rezek, the student defending the proud history of the Czechs, bears 
the name of a contemporary historian and professor of Czech history at the 
Charles University. 

Rilke’s discussion on Czech literature begins with a conversation concern- 
ing a performance of Hamlet translated “directly from the English’,?* an 
allusion to the translation by J. V. Sladek made for the Czech National 
Theatre. This is the cue for the patriotic student Rezek, who accuses modern 
Czech poets of creating an unsurmountable gulf between art and the people. 
Following a well-worn pattern, he places the simple, homely, national art 
against the false limelight of the imported, foreign and purely aesthetical 
endeavours. Modern Czech artists ‘are outraging the language of the people 
by misusing their creative youth for a decadent art’; that art has long ago 
lost its true purpose, which is ‘to accompany the people from its holy 
heritage, and to speak new, clear words on its old values and sacred dignity’; 
no longer does it inspire “songs as they might be sung by the entire young, 
healthy, hardly awakened people — tales of its strength, its courage and 
liberty, a picture of its country...'*° Rezek-Rilke’s approach to Czech 
literature is not based on literary speculations, but reflects the main themes 
of a fundamental conflict of principles which had occupied Czech writers 
for over a decade: the battle between what was called the national school and 
the so-called cosmopolitans. While the one side, under the leadership of 
Svatopluk Cech, sought to assemble a gala-collection of poems praising 

national virtues in their Almanach Ruch, the cosmopolites were making a 
determined effort to westernize Czech literature, using their paper Lumir. 
Rezek-Rilke’s critique first of all repeats the arguments used by the national 
school, the “Ruchovci’, in their struggle with the cosmopolite camp of the 
‘Lumirovci’. Rilke, however, does not remain in this anachronistic position. 
With a surprising knowledge of contemporary tendencies, Rezek-Rilke 
intensifies his attack on the most modern group of decadents following the 
leadership of the paper Moderni Revue edited by Arnost Prochazka. This 
attack against an art celebrating ‘horror scenes, orgies, the harlot in woman, 
love amongst men’ is a direct onslaught on the prototype of the Czech 
decadents, Jiri Karasek ze Lvovic, whose first books of verse, Walled Windows 
and Sodom had praised perversion as the ideal Eros. Similarly, Rezek-Rilke’s 
rebuke that the decadent poets had forgotten the proud national past and 
restricted themselves to the ‘orient, crusades and the Middle Ages’? is 
likewise addressed to Kar4sek who was prone to follow the footsteps of 
Verlaine and fancied himself in the literary stylizations of the misunderstood 
Middle Ages. 

With this discussion Rilke showed that he had adapted himself to the 
circumstances of Czech literature to an astounding degree; not so to the 
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political situation. One of the decisive objections of Rezek reveal that he is, 
after all, only the mouthpiece of a German writer. No Czech patriot — 
of whatever poetical school he may have been — would ever have found 
fault with a French orientation. Since 1891, the year of the conclusion of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, a new wave of sympathy for everything French 
had swept over the Czech people. For the young patriots in particular, the 
word ‘Paris’ touched a magic chord. 

Rilke’s critical attitude towards Czech literature was based on the assump- 
tion that the Czech nation could express its naive existence only in plain, 
homely folksongs unless it was to betray its own destiny. The Czech poet 
would have to follow suit. This hypothesis, reflecting a specifically political 
conception of the function of the Czech people, inspired Rilke’s often 
quoted ‘Volksweise’. The great poets of the Czech people, in Rilke’s 
interpretation, could only fulfil their mission if they, too, harked to the 
revelations of folklore: 


Und grosse Dichter, ruhmberauschte, 
dem schlichten Liede lauschten sie, 

so glaubig wie das Volk einst lauschte 
dem Gottesworte des Sinai.** 


Rilke carried his conception of the Slav national spirit even further and 
finally identified the mentality of the Czech people with grief and melan- 
choly — “My people has no merry tunes,’ says the Czech Zdenko, ‘their best 
songs are followed up by tears.’** For the sake of a simplification, Rilke is 
only too willing to forget that he had still praised the gaiety of Czech songs 
in his Larenopfer; the gay polka: 

Bunt und selig, Bursch und Polka, 
Gliick und Sonne im Gesicht.*° 


or Smetana’s happy music: 


bierfrohe Musikanten spielen 
ein Lied aus der Verkauften Braut. .. .*? 


Rilke one-sidedly limits Czech poetry to the melancholic folksong, to 
which alone he grants genuine authenticity; it is a literary conception, the 
ultimate motivation of which will have to be sought outside the aesthetic 
element, in the traditional attitude of the east Germans towards the Slav 
peoples. It is gratifying enough that Rilke approved the Parisian example 
as far as German poetry was concerned, and even adopted it for his own use, 
while rejecting the same example for the literature of the Czechs. What 
was the reason for his belief that German art would benefit from a foreign 
example, while Czech art could only be destroyed by it? The answer to this 
question takes us back to the basis of Rilke’s early education. 
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In November 1893, a corpse was found in a decrepit flat in the old part 
of the city of Prague. The clearly proved murder grew into a political 
sensation of the first order. The victim was the hunchbacked paperhanger 
Rudolf Mrva, a police informer who had found his way into an illegal 
organization of Czech students and artisans — the ‘Omladina’ — where he 
played his part of agent provocateur by evolving a plan to dynamite the 
palace of the Imperial Governor. The police controlled the “Omladina’ 
through Mrva, and at the decisive moment arrested the ring-leaders, 
declaring martial law. But the sworn adherents of the organization revenged 
their arrested friends. The hunchback was stabbed by the mechanic Dolezal 
and the varnisher Dragoun. 

Through the work of R. M. Rilke, Rudolf Mrva entered German litera- 
ture as King Bohusch of the Prager Geschichten, which derived their subject- 
matter from the disturbed ‘Omladina’ period and its heroes. Six years 
intervened between the trial of Mrva’s murderers and the publication of the 
Prager Geschichten. Rilke kept close to his material. Mrva’s nickname — 
‘Rigoletto of Tuscany’ — which was known throughout Bohemia at the 
time, was changed for the more romantic one of K6nig Bohusch, but the 
physical appearance of Mrva was retained. Rilke’s description of Bohusch 
is that of a ‘small hunchback’ with a ‘narrow and thick-set chest’.** 
By adding two peculiar autobiographical features to the portrait, the police 
agent is turned into a romantic figure. King Bohusch’s peculiar liking for 
graveyards and places of death in general, of which he dreams at his rendez- 
vous, corresponds with the cemetery spleen of Rilke. Together with Valérie 
he would walk through the graveyards of Prague to add a decadent element 
to his romantic love in an atmosphere of decay. Not only that, like Rilke, 
Bohusch had an almost pathological craving for colourful clothes, shrouded 
in which he would dream of a higher existence — he resembles Malte 
Laurids Brigge in this respect who is intoxicated enough by coats, shawls 
and scarves to dream of ‘free, eternally moving possibilities’.** 

The two tales of King Bohusch and the “Omladina’ give an adequate 
illustration of Rilke’s peculiar conception of the Czech people. His demand 
that Czech poetry should restrict itself to the melancholy, homely folksong, 
had already underlined his tendency to see the Czechs as a young, naive, 
and as yet immature people. This was by no means his own, let alone an 
original, contention. It only bears witness to the fact that Rilke had been 
unable to free himself completely from the influence of the social background 
of his early education. 

Following the abandonment of their liberal ideals, the German bourgeoisie 
had finally and conclusively estranged themselves from the spiritual and 
social development of their Czech kinsmen. Firmly caught in the abstractions 
of national prejudice, they refused to acknowledge facts and insisted on their 
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interpretation of the Czechs as a peasant race. Rilke himself was unable to 
effect a clear break with this traditional attitude. He only tried to overcome 
it when he was striving to deflect the conflict of the nations from the 
political sphere, and interpret it, with warm human sympathy, in terms of 
sincerity and family life. According to Rilke, the Czechs were not slaves 
in the political sense of the word, but ‘not fully recognized children, not 
fully qualified to inherit’, who had had the misfortune to grow up next to 
the older German nation.** Leaving the aesthetic metaphor aside, this 
interpretation of Rilke goes back to the inherited east-German conception 
of the superiority of German culture over the more primitive life of the 
Slav nations. This fact emerges even more clearly in Rilke’s objections to 
the political movements of the Czechs. He reproaches many a poet for 
rattling too hard at the chains — already in his Larenopfer he had warned the 
poets who had been calling for political battles all too angrily: 


Diese Streitpoeten blasen, 
lockend; und in Stiicke haun 
kannst du, Volk, in deinem Rasen 
des Gesetzes Marmorvasen. . . .** 


Rilke makes himself even clearer in his “Omladina’ stories. His rejection 
of the political poetry of the Czechs comes, curiously enough, from the lips 
of the police informer King Bohusch. The cripple complains that one of 
the more modern poets has written ‘slave songs’. Rilke’s rebuke is thus 
addressed directly to the leader of the national school, Svatopluk Cech, who 
had called on his nation to resist the Austrians in his Pisne otroka (Songs of a 
Slave) — a title which Rilke translates literally. 

Rilke’s endeavour to overcome the handicap of his education and lack of 
Czech and to gain an authentic insight into the problems and character of 
the Czechs retains its significance even in its fragmentary form. After he had 
met ‘the other people’ for the first time and discarded the limitations of 
philistine nationalism, his mind was open to Europe. Already during his 
early life in Prague, he had passed through a genuine transformation, and 
condemned the narrow nationalism he had learned from his family with 
determined satire. One character of his novels, the colonel’s wife Charlotte 
von Meering-Meerhelm*’ — a realistic portrait of one of his aunts — gives an 
exemplary demonstration of people who will not allow their children to 
play with other children of equal age because they speak a different language, 
and who believe they can entrust their linen to the care of Czech washer- 
women only because ‘it comes from [the German town] Rumburg’, and 
because the five-toothed crown of the von Meerhelms, symbol of their 
noble rank, would also ‘ensure it against all democratic influence’.** From 
here, the way leads on to the mature Rilke who — in contradiction to many 
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of his German contemporaries whose mentality never developed beyond 
that of the colonel’s wife — could call President T. G. Masaryk a man of 
‘universal intellectual significance’.** 

As a child, Rilke had refused to learn the language of ‘the people’; the last 
of his Prague stories, however, concludes with the resolve to link the two 
hostile nations in bonds of friendship. ‘I love your language’,** the 
German student confesses to the Czech girl he loves. The tenderness with 
which he says these words reveals Rilke’s ardent hope that the lover's 
confession will be followed by a dialogue of the reconciled nations. 
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GRIMMELSHAUSEN UND DIE TEXTE SEINES SIMPLICISSIMUS 
VON J. H. SCHOLTE 


Der zu Gelnhausen geborene, in die Wirrnisse des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges 
hineingeratene, am Oberrhein zu literarischer Entfaltung gekommene 
Johann Jacob Christoph von Grimmelshausen gab 1669 den Roman heraus, 
der einen stetig wachsenden Ruhmestitel der deutschen Literatur bedeuten 
sollte: Der Abentheurliche Simplicissimus Teutsch, Das ist: Die Beschreibung 
dess Lebens eines seltzamen Vaganten, genant Melchior Sternfels von Fuchshaim, 
wo und welcher gestalt Er nemlich in diese Welt kommen, was er darinn geschen, 
gelernet, erfahren und aussgestanden, auch warumb er solche wieder freywillig 
quittirt. — Uberauss lustig, und manniglich nutzlich zu lesen, An Tag geben Von 
German Schleifheim von Sulsfort. Monpelgart, Gedruckt bey Johann Fillion, 
Im Jahr MDCLXIX. 

Es stecken in diesem Titel einige Mystifikationen. MELCHIOR STERNFELS 
VON FUCHSHAIM (eigentlich FUGSHAIM) und GERMAN SCHLEIFHEIM VON 
SULSFORT sind Anagramme fiir CHRISTOFFEL VON GRIMMELSHAUSEN, JOHANN 
FILLION ist eine Umsetzung ftir JOHANN JON. Fit., den Sohn des wirklichen 
Verlegers WOLFF EBERHARD FELSSECKER. Hinter dem Druckort MONPELGART 
(fiir MONTBELIARD am Doubs stromaufwarts von Besangon) versteckt sich 
eine Satire in Religionsangelegenheiten. 

Der Verleger war also Felssecker in Niirnberg, ein riihriger, geschifts- 
kundiger Mann, der seine Spezialitat in Volkslektiire, vor allem Almanachen 
suchte. Auch sein Sohn Johann Jonathan und sein Enkel Adam Jonathan 
Felssecker haben noch Simplicissimus-Ausgaben veréffentlicht. Das Buch 
war ein grosser buchhindlerischer Erfolg. 

Vermutlich hat auch Grimmelshausen das erwartet. Er sah aber von 
vornherein seinen Roman als cine Art Volksbuch an und richtete sich gegen 
die modische Dichtung der gelehrten Kreise. Das Wort TeutscH hinter 
SIMPLICISSIMUS hat den Akzent eines Schlachtrufs. Der Kampf sollte offener 
fortgeftihrt werden in einer allzuwenig bekannten Schrift desselben Verfas- 
sers, dem Teutschen Michel. 

Nur wenn man die aus der Kalenderschriftstellerei stammende Einstellung 
Grimmelshausens vor Augen hat, kann man es verstehen, dass er noch 
wihrend der Drucklegung seines Romans bereit war, den wohlerwogenen 
fiinfteiligen, vom klassischen Drama abgesehenen Bau seines Buches aufzulé- 
sen, um ihm in zweiter Auflage ein sechstes Buch anzuhaingen: Continuatio des 
abentheurlichen Simplicissimi Oder Der Schluss desselben. Durch German 
Schleifheim von Suslfort. Mompelgart, Bey Johann Fillion, 1669. Das Biichlein 
erschien auch separat in einem Format, das geeignet war, es mit der Erstauf- 
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lage zusammenbinden zu lassen. Dieser Continuatio wurde ein Beschluss 
angehingt, der geeignet gewesen ware die Anonymitat des Simplicissimus 
aufzuhellen, denn er spricht von ‘Versetzung der Buchstaben’, fiigt noch ein 
neues Anagramm von CHRISTOFFEL VON GRIMMELSHAUSEN hinzu, naimlich 
SAMUEL GREIFNSON VOM HIRSCHEFELT, und datiert sich Rheinnec den 22. Aprilis 
Anno 1668. H.I.C.V.G., P. zu Cernhein. RHEINNEC und CERNHEIN sind wieder 
Anagramme, diesmal ftir RENICHEN, jetzt RENCHEN, ein Stidtchen an der 
Rench in Baden. P. steht fiir pRAETOR, also scHULTHEISS und der damalige 
Biirgermeister von Renchen hiess H(ANs) 1(ACOB) C(HRISTOPH) Vv(ON) 
G(GRIMMELSHAUSEN). Es hat Jahrhunderte gedauert, bis diese Anagramme 
ihre Auflésung fanden. Bis dahin stand der Simplicissimus in den Bibliothek- 
katalogen unter dem Namen Samuel Greifnson vom Hirschfelt. Das Datum 
22. April war offenbar eine Huldigung Grimmelshausens ftir seinen Schwie- 
gervater, der am 22. April 1667 beim Hohen Rat zu Zabern fiir seinen 
Schwiegersohn die Kaution zusagte, die Grimmelshausen den Zugang zum 
Renchener Schultheissenamt aufschloss. Der Verfasser des Simplicissimus 
Teutsch wahlte das Jahr 1668, weil er offenbar beim Abschluss seines Manu- 
skripts noch die Hoffnung hegte, dass Felssecker das Buch mit der Jahreszahl 
1668 erscheinen lassen konnte. Als er dann Veranlassung fand, dem Simplicis- 
simus Teutsch noch eine Continuatio hinzuzuftigen, hielt er den Beschluss 
zurtick, veranlasste vielmehr Felssecker, ihn zuriickzubehalten, um ihn dieser 
Continuatio anzuhangen. 

Die Veranlassung zur Continuatio bot ein englisches Pamphlet The Isle of 
Pines, Or, A late Discovery of a fourth Island near Terra Australis Incognita, by 
Henry Cornelius Van Sloetten. London, Printed for Allen Banks and Charles 
Harper next door to the three Squerrils in Fleet-street, over against St. Dunstans 
Church, 1668. Der Text ist bequem zuginglich in No. 841 of Everyman’s 
Library S. 224-235. Man findet dort S. 226, dass hinter dem Pseudonym 
Henry Cornelius Van Sloetten sich der bekannte Satiriker Henry Neville 
(1620-94) versteckt. The Isle of Pines ist eine scharfe Satire auf die bib- 
lische Darstellung der ersten Erdbevélkerung. Sie wurde vom Kontinent 
mit Blitzesschnelle aufgenommen, zuerst wohl durch Holland, wo verschie- 
dene Verleger sich die Beute streitig machten, einige das Pikante noch 
verscharften (pines steht fiir PENIS), andere es zu mildern suchten. Von 
Holland aus fand die Schrift ihren Weg nach Deutschland, wo sich ftir das 
Jahr 1668 schon mehrere Ausgaben nachweisen lassen. Ob Felssecker 
Grimmelshausen die Schrift zuschickte oder ob er auf andere Weise damit 
bekannt wurde, wird sich wohl nie feststellen lassen. Die Wirkung auf ihn 
kann man sich aber leicht vorstellen. Sie war gegensitzlich. Er hatte seinen 
Simplicissimus Teutsch mit einem grossartigen, Guevara entlehnten Abschied 
von der Welt enden lassen, indem der Held auf dem einsamen Mooskopf 
iiber Oppenau im Renchtal seine Einsiedelei fand. In The Isle of Pines 
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fiihlte er sich weit iibertroffen: hier war cine Einsamkeit, eine Abgeschlos- 
senheit von der Welt, von der er, der das Meer nie erblickt hat, nicht hatte 
triumen kénnen. Sein durch Kalenderstudium gewecktes Aktualitits- 
bediirfnis konnte sich diese Neuheit nicht entgehen lassen: eine Einsiedelei in 
insularischer Abgeschlossenheit iiberhdhte die Einsamkeit des Schwarzwalds. 
Dazu kam aber noch Ernsteres. Grimmelshausen war in den Wirren des 
Kriegs, also zwischen dem Kroateniiberfall auf Gelnhausen am 15. September 
1634 und dem Datum, wo wir seinen Namen zum erstenmal in einer 
Urkunde am Oberrhein antreffen (katholisches Taufbuch der Stadt Offen- 
burg dd. 13. Februar 1648: Grimmelshausen als Taufzeuge fiir einen Regi- 
mentskameraden) zum Katholizismus tibergetreten. All seinen Schriften, sie 
mégen so satirisch und erotisch angelegt sein wie er es zunechmend fiir 
niitzlich hielt, liegt eine unverkennbare Frémmigkeit zugrunde. Der 
leichtfertige Spott Neville’s muss seine Entrtistung hervorgerufen haben: 
seine Insel ist denn auch keineswegs eine Stitte der Fruchtbarkeit, sondern der 
Einsamkeit, in welcher der Teufel in Weibsgestalt zwar dem portugiesischen 
Kameraden des Simplicissimus einen Streich spielen, dem vom abenteuer- 
lichen Leben geliuterten Helden selbst aber nichts anhaben kann. 

So gab Felssecker 1669 drei Simplicissimus-Schriften heraus: 


SS 1669 I ‘Simplicissimus Teutsch’, fiinf Biicher, 
‘Continuatio’, Einzelausgabe, aber mit der Tendenz, als sechstes Buch 
dem SS 1669 I angebunden zu werden, 

SS 1669 II ‘Simplicissimus Teutsch’, sechs Biicher, im Hauptteil nur in 
unbedeutenden Einzelheiten von SS 1669 I verschieden. 


Es muss fiir Wolff Eberhard Felssecker eine héchst unangenehme Erfah- 
rung gewesen sein, als er im Frankfurter Herbstmesskatalog 1669 die Anzeige 
las: Simplicius und Simplicissimus neu eingerichtet und verbessert, oder Beschreibung 
eines seltzamen Vaganten, wo und wie er in die Welt kommen, was er darin geschen, 
erfahren, angestellet und veriibet, Franckf. bey Georg Miillern in 12. Er kannte 
diesen Miiller, der plotzlich als sein Simplicissimus-Konkurrent auftauchte: 
sie waren schon eher aneinander geraten, als Felssecker 1666 Miillers Geist- 
licher Frauen-Zimmer Spiegel (Frankfurt 1660) an sich gerissen hatte. Miiller 
spielte nun dem Niirnberger Verleger einen &hnlichen und vermutlich 
eintraglicheren Streich, als er den erfolgreichen Simplicissimus als Freigut 
beschlagnahmte. Er konnte das um so leichter tun, als die rechtmissigen 
Ausgaben durch kein Privileg geschiitzt waren und weder Verfasser noch 
Verleger noch der Verlagsort in den erschienenen drei Ausgaben mit ihrem 
eigentlichen Namen gennant waren. Die unangenehme Stimmung Felss- 
eckers wird sich zur Wut gesteigert haben, als er die Miillersche Ausgabe in 
die Hinde bekam und sah, in welcher Weise der Konkurrent versucht hatte, 
ihm den Wind wegzufangen. Mit dusserster Sorgfalt war die Sprache des 
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sechsbuchigen Simplicissimus iiberarbeitet worden, so dass der nach der 
Grammatik des Christian Gueintz modellierte Text auch all denjenigen 
zuginglich war, die mit dem krausen Schwarzwalddialekt Grimmelshausens 
ihre Miihe hatten. 

Miiller muss nach den erhaltenen Exemplaren zu rechnen, eine grosse 
Auflage fertig gestellt haben; seine eigenen schlecht gehenden Geschiifte 
hat er ohne Zweifel damit etwas aufgebessert, Felssecker und Grimmels- 
hausen empfindlich geschidigt. Noch grésseren Schaden ftigte er aber 
damit der Wissenschaft zu. Denn das Ungliick wollte, dass, als zu Ende der 
siebziger Jahre des vorigen Jahrhunderts Wilhelm Braune in Zusammenarbeit 
mit dem Verleger Max Niemeyer in Halle a.d.S. die Reihe Neudrucke 
deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts vorbereitete und sie 
den Leipziger Professor Rudolf Kégel ersuchten, den Simplicissimus in Arbeit 
zu nehmen, dieser die Felsseckersche Originalausgabe beiseite liess und die 
Miillersche Uberarbeitung als Abdruck der dltesten Originalausgabe 1669 (Nr. 
19-25) erscheinen liess (1880). So unbegreiflich uns jetzt der Fehlgriff 
Kégels vorkommen muss, so kann man eins als Milderungsgrund hervorhe- 
ben: ihm war schon ein anderer auf seinem falschen Wege vorangegangen, 
nimlich W. L. Holland, der in seinem Buch Der Abenteuerliche Simplicissimus: 

Versuch einer Ausgabe nach den vier dltesten Drucken, Tiibingen 1851, die 
Miillersche Uberarbeitung A, die Felsseckersche Urausgabe als B bezeichnet 
hatte. 

Dieser doppelte Fehlgriff hat zu Ende des neunzehnten und zu Anfang des 
zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts zu vielen falschen Arbeiten Anlass gegeben: wer 
sprachlichen Untersuchungen den Kégelschen Neudruck zu Grunde legte, 
beschrieb die Flexion und Syntax des Miillerschen Korrektors in der 
Uberzeugung, dass er Grimmelshausensche Spracheigentiimlichkeiten 
anzeigte. W6orterbiicher bis zum Grimmschen hinauf gaben Zitate nach 
Grimmelshausen, wahrend der richtige Wortlaut wesentlich anders hitte 
sein mtissen. Gerade weil die Umarbeitung im Sinne des Gueintz so meister- 
haft gewesen war und Kégel von dieser falschen Vorlage einen muster- 
giiltigen Neudruck herstellte, sind die dadurch verursachten Irrtiimer bis 
auf lange hinaus unausrottbar. 

Zum Gliick herrscht iiber den eben beschriebenen Tatbestand bei Philo- 
logen kein Meinungsunterschied. Am besten orientiert man sich iiber das 
Verhaltniss der iiberarbeiteten zur echten Ausgabe bei Manfred Koschlig 
Grimmelshausen und seine Verleger, Leipzig 1939. Ihm war in dieser Sprach- 
vergleichung vorangegangen G. Einar Térnvall Die beiden altesten Drucke 
von Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus sprachlich verglichen, Uppsala 1917. 
Richtig waren auch die Druckverhiltnisse auseinandergesetzt von H. H. 
Borcherdt Die ersten Ausgaben von Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus, Miinchen 
1921. Samtliche Forscher erweisen mir die Ehre dieser Entdeckung. Sie 
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dringte sich mir auf, als ich bei einer sprachlichen Untersuchung Kégels 
Neudruck zu Grunde legte und immer wieder zu Fehlschliissen kam. Ich 
deutete die richtige Textlage an in meinen Problemen der Grimmelshausen- 
forsching, Groningen 1912, bot mein Material der Wissenschaft dar 
in einem Aufsatz Einige sprachliche Erscheinungen in verschiedenen Ausgaben 
von Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus und Courasche im vierzigsten Band der 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur (1915) und gab eine 
gedringte Ubersicht iiber die neue Sachlage in zwei Aufsitzen in Modern 
Language Notes XXXV (1920) und in Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde N. F. XI 
(1920). Auch spaterhin habe ich mich bemiiht, der Kunst Grimmelshausens 
in seiner Originalsprache zu ihrem Rechte zu verhelfen. 

Ich stelle also zu den drei Grimmelshausen-Ausgaben aus dem Jahre 1669 
eine anti-Grimmelshausensche Schrift aus demselben Jahr, den iiberarbeiteten 
Simplicissimus 1669 (iiSS 1669), den ich aber lieber, um die Bedeutung seines 
Textes zu kennzeichnen, den Schulmeister-Simplicissimus nenne. Ob Koschlig 
recht hat, wenn er S.117 des angeftihrten Werkes folgert, dass Georg 
Miiller selbst dieser Schulmeister gewesen sei, méchte ich dahingestellt sein 
lassen, weil das Verlegerhandwerk und eine so sichere philologische Beherr- 
schung des Deutschen und Lateinischen nicht leicht vereinigt vorkommen 
werden. 

Wahrend Georg Miiller an seinem Simplicissimus arbeitete oder arbeiten 
liess, suchte Grimmelshausen, der mit unglaublicher Geschwindigkeit 
Simplicianische Schriften wie Courasche und Springinsfeld schrieb, nach neuen 
Reizen fiir seinen Lebensroman. Er hatte einen Ewigwahrenden Kalender 
entworfen und triumte davon, ihn seiner neuen Simplicissimus-Ausgabe 
anzuhingen. Es erwies sich als technisch unzweckmiassig: der Ewigwahrende 
Kalender brauchte cin grésseres Format, war tiberhaupt zu umfangreich, um 
sich als Beigabe verwenden zu lassen. So erschien 1670 eine Ausgabe, die 
sich von SS 1669 I und SS 1669 II nur in ganz kleinen Hinzuftigungen unter- 
schied. Auf dem Titelblatt hiess es aber noch: Der Abentheurliche Wiederum 
gantz neu umgegossene Und Mit seinem ewigwehrenden wunderbarlichen Calender, 
auch anderen zu seinem Lebens-Lauff gehorigen Neben-Historien, vermehrte und 
verbesserte Simplicissimus Teutsch, Das ist usw. Mompelgart, Gedruckt bey 
Johann Fillion, im Jahr 1670. 

Weil uns bis jetzt aus dem Jahr 1670 nur eine Simplicissimus-Ausgabe 
bekannt ist, geniigt fiir sie die Bezeichnung SS 1670. Als kennzeichnenden 
Terminus verwende ich gern im Anklang an das Titelblatt die Bezeichnung 
Calender-Simplicissimus. 

Unterdessen war natiirlich auch Grimmelshausen mit dem Miillerschen 
Konkurrenzdruck bekannt geworden. Vermutlich haben daraufhin Verleger 
und Autor sich beraten. Sie kannten sich pers6nlich, denn vor der Druck- 
legung des Simplicissimus Teutsch in ftinf Biichern hat Grimmelshausen, wie 
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wir als sicher annehmen diirfen, eine Reise nach Niirnberg gemacht und sich 
offenbar weitgehende Freiheit ftir den Ausbau Simplicianischer Schriften 
erwirkt. Diese Komplikation hatte sich aber nicht vorausschen lassen. 

Sie machte eingreifende Massnahmen notig. Es ist schade, dass von der 
Korrespondenz zwischen Grimmelshausen und Felssecker nichts bewahrt ist. 
Sie hatte uns einen der sonderbarsten Vorginge erdftnet, die sich in der 
Literaturgeschichte zugetragen haben, Vorginge, die derart mit Schrift- 
stellerwiirde und berechtigtem Stolz auf Eigenart kontrastieren, dass nur die 
liickenlose Darstellung der Tatsachen sie annehmbar macht. Man darf dabei 
beriicksichtigen, dass Grimmelshausens Leben in den Jahren, die seiner 
Schultheissenernennung vorhergingen, finanziell héchst ungiinstig war: er 
hatte sich in Schulden stiirzen miissen und seine imponierende literarische 
Tatigkeit war im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes Brotarbeit. Ihm vielleicht 
mehr noch als Felssecker war die Miillersche Konkurrenz ein Messer, das ans 
Leben ging. Er scheint cin Pamphlet verfasst zu haben unter dem Titel 
Derer in frembde Aemter greiffenden Frevler rechtmdssige Nagelbeschneidung, das 
sich nicht erhalten hat. Er weist aber in der Wolgemeinten Vorerinnerung 
seiner neuen Simplicissimus-Ausgabe darauf hin: 


worzu mich ein kiihner und recht verwegner Nachdrucker veranlasset, in 
dem er meinem Herrn Verleger seine héchst ruhmwiirdige Miihe und 
Unkosten, Fleis und Arbeit, die er in erster Einrichtung und annemlicher 
Vorstellung dieses meines ihme allein mitgetheilten Werckleins, und den 
daraus erhobenen geringfiigigen Gewinn, weiss nicht ob aus selbst eignem 
neidischen Hertzen, oder, wie ich cher darvor halte, aus tollkiihner Anreitzung 
etlicher Missgénner verwegner weiss sich unterstanden aus den Handen zu 
reissen, und gantz unrechtmissig ihme selbst zuzueignen. 


Es war also ein Konkurrenzkampf bis aufs Blut. Die Mittel waren damit in 
Ubereinstimmung. An erster Stelle war Grimmelshausen bereit, seine 
dichterische Eigenart zu verleugnen. Diese Terminologie entspricht 
eigentlich nicht seiner Einstellung. Es lasst sich annehmen, dass Grimmels- 
hausen sich nie als Kiinstler geftihlt hat: er war an erster Stelle Kalender- 
schriftsteller und als solcher auch Erzihler. Seine Vorbilder waren die 
Volksschriftsteller, aus friiherer Zeit Hans Sachs, aus jiingster Vergangenheit 
Moscherosch. Er richtete sich als Volkschriftsteller gegen die modische 
Dichtung, den Barock. Am deutlichsten spricht er dies in seinem Teutschen 
Michel aus. In diesem Konkurrenzkampf aber lich er die Waffen aus dem 
fremden Arsenal, versah seinen persénlichen Stil mit den Schnérkeln des 
Barock. Dazu gehéren auch die gereimten Kapiteliiberschriften. Er war 
zeichnerisch begabt, einer der Griinde, weswegen im Dreissigjahrigen Krieg 
der Offenburger Kommandant ihn aus der Truppe in die Regimentskanzlei 
versetzt hatte. Nun benutzte er sein dilettantisches Talent dazu, zwanzig 
Radierungen zu entwerfen, um in einer illustrierten Simplicissimus-Ausgabe 
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den Konkurrenten zu iiberbieten. Auch dazu verfasste er zweizeilige Unter- 
schriften. Im Nachtigallenlied hatte Grimmelshausen gezeigt, dass ihm bei 
intensiver Konzentration die Gabe lyrischer Schépfung verliehen war, jetzt 
im Konkurrenzkampf begniigte er sich damit, in geistlosen Reimereien 
dem Geschmack der Zeit entgegenzukommen. Aber das Allerschlimmste 
war, dass er sogar die eigene Sprache verleugnete und dieser illustrierten 
Simplicissimus-Ausgabe ein Exemplar des  Schulmeister-Simplicissimus 
zugrunde legte. So geriet die originelle Grimmelshausensche Sprache im 
Simplicissimus vollig in Vergessenheit. Schliesslich glaubte er seiner Sache zu 
dienen, indem er aus Kalendern drei Erzihlungen tibernahm, in denen vom 
Simplicissimus die Rede war, die aber den abgerundeten Schluss des SS 1669 
II und des Calender-Simplicissimus in derselben Weise zerstérten, wie die 
Continuatio es mit dem urspriinglichen fiinfbuchigen Simplicissimus Teutsch 
getan hatte. Ja, sogar ein fliegendes Blatt mit einem grossen Kupferstich 
Abbildung der wunderbarlichen Werckstatt des Weltstreichenden Artzts Simplicissimi 
wurde hineingebracht, wobei allerdings die Abbildung des Formats wegen 
in Wegfall kommen musste. 

Wir kennen diese Konkurrenzausgabe in zwei Exemplaren, beide mit 
der Jahreszahl 1671. Es ist aber keineswegs ausgeschlossen, dass noch eine 
dritte Ausgabe auftaucht. Das hat meine Registrierungsbezeichnung 
bestimmt. Die alte Bezeichnung durch Buchstaben war durch den Fehlgriff 
Hollands ad absurdum gefiihrt. Als diese Ansicht sich durchgesetzt hatte, 
griff man zum naheliegenden System der Zifferbezeichnung: ftir die fiinf- 
buchige Originalausgabe I, ftir den sechsbuchigen Druck aus demselben 
Jahr Il, ftir den Schulmeister-Simplicissimus Ul, fiir den Calender-Simplicissimus 
IV, ftir die beiden Drucke aus dem Jahre 1671 V und VI. Gegen diese 
Andeutung spricht, dass der Schulmeister-Simplicissimus ein gleichwertiges 
Glied der Reihe bildet, obgleich er sich gegen den Autor richtete, und dass 
das System in sich zusammensinkt, sobald z.B. fiir das Jahr 1760 eine bisher 
unbekannte Ausgabe entdeckt wird. Ich halte deshalb ein offenes System 
fiir sicherer, wobei ich von vornherein Unterschied machen michte, ob eine 
Ausgabe Grimmelshausensche oder Korrektorsprache bringt. Letztere 
bezeichne ich als ‘tiberarbeitet’, was nun leider auch fiir die beiden Ausgaben 
aus dem Jahr 1671 gilt (SS 1671 I und iiSS 1671 Il). Fiir die Literatur- 
geschichte empfiehlt es sich aber beide Ausgaben, die sich kaum voneinander 
unterscheiden, unter dem kennzeichnenden Wort Barock-Simplicissimus zu 
vereinigen. Die Erweiterungstendenz, die sich bei einer Vergleichung 
der bei Lebzeiten Grimmelshausens erschienenen Ausgaben geltend 
macht, setzt sich auch nach seinem Tod in den sogenannten Gesamtaus- 
gaben fort (1683/84 Erste, 1685/99 Zweite und 1713 Dritte Gesam- 
tausgabe). Goethe las den Simplicissimus im Winter 1809, vermutlich 
in dem sich in der Weimarer Bibliothek befindenden Exemplar der Ersten 
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Gesamtausgabe, und urteilte: ‘(Der Simplicissimus) ist in der Anlage tiichtiger 
und lieblicher als der Gilblas. Nur kénnen sie kein Ende finden, Verleger 
und Publikum, daher es zuletzt Kollektiv wurde.’ Hitte er das Gliick 
gehabt, die fiinfbuchige Originalausgabe in die Hinde zu bekommen, so 
ware sein Lob geblieben, seinem Tadel der Boden entzogen. So wird ein 
jeder urteilen, der tiber das gesamte Material verfiigt. Der grésste Irrtum der 
Grimmelshausenforschung war, im Barock-Simplicissimus eine ‘Ausgabe 
letzter Hand’ im Goetheschen Sinne zu erblicken: sie ist im Gegenteil ein 
Ungeheuer, das nur ein blutiger Konkurrenzkampf, ein unliterarisches 
Zusammenarbeiten zwischen einem Verleger und einem Kalendermacher 
hervorbringen konnte. Um den begabten Erzihler Grimmelshausen zu 
retten und die jetzige Leserwelt die ungetriibte Schénheit seiner Sch6pfungen 
geniessen zu lassen, ist es notig, alles riickgingig zu machen, worin der 
Geschaftsmann den Kiinstler unterdriickte. Die obenerwahnten Nendrucke 
bringen denn auch jetzt statt des Kégelschen Schulmeister-Simplicissimus den 
fiinfbuchigen Simplicissimus Teutsch (Nr. 302-309, 1. Aufl. 1938, 2. Aufi. 
1949 und die Continuatio (Nr. 310-314, 1939). Philologen haben natiirlich 
das Recht, auch alles Weitere zu fordern, was im Calender-Simplicissimus und 
im Barock-Simplicissimus von Grimmelshausen selbst ist. Daftir wurde ein 
Band Simpliciana (Neudrucke 315-321, 1943) hergestellt, der die ‘weiteren 
Continuationen’, die gereimten Kapiteliiberschriften, die Bilder, die Zusatze 
aus dem Calender- und dem Barock-Simplicissimus enthalt, ausserdem, um dem 
Buch inneren Halt zu geben, das Rathstiibel Plutonis, den Bart-Krieg und den 
Teutschen Michel. Die Zusammenstoppelung ist damit in ihre urspriinglichen 
Elemente aufgelést. 
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den Konkurrenten zu iiberbieten. Auch dazu verfasste er zweizeilige Unter- 
schriften. Im Nachtigallenlied hatte Grimmelshausen gezeigt, dass ihm bei 
intensiver Konzentration die Gabe lyrischer Schépfung verliehen war, jetzt 
im Konkurrenzkampf begniigte er sich damit, in geistlosen Reimereien 
dem Geschmack der Zeit entgegenzukommen. Aber das Allerschlimmste 
war, dass er sogar die eigene Sprache verleugnete und dieser illustrierten 
Simplicissimus-Ausgabe ein Exemplar des  Schulmeister-Simplicissimus 
zugrunde legte. So geriet die originelle Grimmelshausensche Sprache im 
Simplicissimus vollig in Vergessenheit. Schliesslich glaubte er seiner Sache zu 
dienen, indem er aus Kalendern drei Erzihlungen iibernahm, in denen vom 
Simplicissimus die Rede war, die aber den abgerundeten Schluss des SS 1669 
IT und des Calender-Simplicissimus in derselben Weise zerstérten, wie die 
Continuatio es mit dem ursprtinglichen ftinfbuchigen Simplicissimus Teutsch 
getan hatte. Ja, sogar ein fliegendes Blatt mit einem grossen Kupferstich 
Abbildung der wunderbarlichen Werckstatt des Weltstreichenden Artzts Simplicissimi 
wurde hineingebracht, wobei allerdings die Abbildung des Formats wegen 
in Wegfall kommen musste. 

Wir kennen diese Konkurrenzausgabe in zwei Exemplaren, beide mit 
der Jahreszahl 1671. Es ist aber keineswegs ausgeschlossen, dass noch eine 
dritte Ausgabe auftaucht. Das hat meine Registrierungsbezeichnung 
bestimmt. Die alte Bezeichnung durch Buchstaben war durch den Fehlgriff 
Hollands ad absurdum geftihrt. Als diese Ansicht sich durchgesetzt hatte, 
griff man zum naheliegenden System der Zifferbezeichnung: ftir die ftinf- 
buchige Originalausgabe I, ftir den sechsbuchigen Druck aus demselben 
Jahr Il, fiir den Schulmeister-Simplicissimus Ul, fiir den Calender-Simplicissimus 
IV, ftir die beiden Drucke aus dem Jahre 1671 V und VI. Gegen diese 
Andeutung spricht, dass der Schulmeister-Simplicissimus ein gleichwertiges 
Glied der Reihe bildet, obgleich er sich gegen den Autor richtete, und dass 
das System in sich zusammensinkt, sobald z.B. fiir das Jahr 1760 eine bisher 
unbekannte Ausgabe entdeckt wird. Ich halte deshalb ein offenes System 
fiir sicherer, wobei ich von vornherein Unterschied machen méchte, ob eine 
Ausgabe Grimmelshausensche oder Korrektorsprache bringt. Letztere 
bezeichne ich als ‘tiberarbeitet’, was nun leider auch ftir die beiden Ausgaben 
aus dem Jahr 1671 gilt (SS 1671 I und wSS 1671 Il). Fiir die Literatur- 
geschichte empfiehlt es sich aber beide Ausgaben, die sich kaum voneinander 
unterscheiden, unter dem kennzeichnenden Wort Barock-Simplicissimus zu 
vereinigen. Die Erweiterungstendenz, die sich bei einer Vergleichung 
der bei Lebzeiten Grimmelshausens erschienenen Ausgaben geltend 
macht, setzt sich auch nach seinem Tod in den sogenannten Gesamtaus- 
gaben fort (1683/84 Erste, 1685/99 Zweite und 1713 Dritte Gesam- 
tausgabe). Goethe las den Simplicissimus im Winter 1809, vermutlich 
in dem sich in der Weimarer Bibliothek befindenden Exemplar der Ersten 
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Gesamtausgabe, und urteilte: “(Der Simplicissimus) ist in der Anlage tiichtiger 
und lieblicher als der Gilblas. Nur kénnen sie kein Ende finden, Verleger 
und Publikum, daher es zuletzt Kollektiv wurde.’ Hiitte er das Gliick 
gehabt, die fiinfbuchige Originalausgabe in die Hinde zu bekommen, so 
wire sein Lob geblieben, seinem Tadel der Boden entzogen. So wird ein 
jeder urteilen, der iiber das gesamte Material verfiigt. Der grésste Irrtum der 
Grimmelshausenforschung war, im Barock-Simplicissimus eine ‘Ausgabe 
letzter Hand’ im Goetheschen Sinne zu erblicken: sie ist im Gegenteil ein 
Ungeheuer, das nur ein blutiger Konkurrenzkampf, ein unliterarisches 
Zusammenarbeiten zwischen einem Verleger und einem Kalendermacher 
hervorbringen konnte. Um den begabten Erzihler Grimmelshausen zu 
retten und die jetzige Leserwelt die ungetriibte Schénheit seiner Schépfungen 
geniessen zu lassen, ist es nétig, alles riickgingig zu machen, worin der 
Geschaftsmann den Kiinstler unterdriickte. Die obenerwihnten Neudrucke 
bringen denn auch jetzt statt des Kégelschen Schulmeister-Simplicissimus den 
fiinfbuchigen Simplicissimus Teutsch (Nr. 302-309, 1. Aufl. 1938, 2. Aufl. 
1949 und die Continuatio (Nr. 310-314, 1939). Philologen haben natiirlich 
das Recht, auch alles Weitere zu fordern, was im Calender-Simplicissimus und 
im Barock-Simplicissimus von Grimmelshausen selbst ist. Dafiir wurde ein 
Band Simpliciana (Neudrucke 315-321, 1943) hergestellt, der die ‘weiteren 
Continuationen’, die gereimten Kapiteliiberschriften, die Bilder, die Zusatze 
aus dem Calender- und dem Barock-Simplicissimus enthalt, ausserdem, um dem 
Buch inneren Halt zu geben, das Rathstiibel Plutonis, den Bart-Krieg und den 
Teutschen Michel. Die Zusammenstoppelung ist damit in ihre urspriinglichen 
Elemente aufgelést. 
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LivinG in the Bundeshauptstadt is a mixed pleasure. The sleepy Rhineland 
town of pre-war days, with its population of pensioned officials, and its 
‘Millionaires’ Row’, is adjusting itself only with difficulty to its new status. 
The whole character atmosphere of the quiet university town, with its 
stately Miinster and narrow streets, has been swallowed up by the Federal 
capital, and its pre-war inhabitants sigh for an era which might never return. 
The transformation from University town to Federal capital has not been an 
easy matter, and it is not only in Frankfurt — which just missed the honour 
of being Bundeshauptstadt — that voices have been raised against the decision 
which accorded the title to Bonn. The most obvious results of the change 
are the shortage of accommodation, the superfluity of politicians, and the 
increased prices which the shopkeepers feel incumbent upon themselves to 
charge as purveyors to the capital. On the credit-side, however, is the vast 
reconstruction programme which has done much to remove the majority of 
the bomb scars, and given Bonn a thriving — if somewhat patched — appear- 
ance. 

Not the least example of this reconstruction is to be found at the Univer- 
sity. Of the three Universities founded in the Humboldt era, Bonn is flour- 
ishing as we could only hope its sister foundations, Berlin and Breslau, were 
flourishing. Working in the building now, with its modern lecture rooms 
and equipment, it is almost impossible to imagine what has been achieved 
during the years since the end of the war. Although parts of the building are 
still not in use, by far the greater part has been restored since the disastrous 
fires in 1944, which left nothing but stark walls. 

The summer semester has given further proof of our popularity, and a total 
of well over seven thousand students has brought serious problems for the 
University Lodgings Office. Some of the students are forced to live in the 
‘Bunkerhotels’ — vast air raid shelters — a legacy of the last war. There is 
more than a sign of the times to be gathered from a scrutiny of the numbers 
of foreign students attending the University. Iran, which only two years ago 
had no representatives here, has by far the largest colony. Before the end of 
the year it is rumoured that some two thousand will be enrolled at Universities 
in Western Germany. Their position is not an easy one, for many of them 
have negligible knowledge of the German language. 

Almost all the German students are forced to take up some form of em- 
ployment during the vacations in order to pay their way through University; 
hence the feverish activity during the semester, when corporate life recedes 
into the background to make way for books, and more books. Indeed this 
capacity for devouring books day after day is, to my mind, one of the most 
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impressive aspects of the present-day student in Germany. But experience 
in the lecture room does not suggest a similar capacity for digesting them! 
Like John Bourke, in his remarks on the relationship between the teachers 
and the taught, I feel that there is a vast gap such as we cannot quite appreciate 
at an English university. But that does not mean that the fault lies altogether 
with the teachers. The idea that nothing should be allowed to come between 
the student and his current Referat is far too prevalent, and attempts to bridge 
the gap on the part of the staff do not meet with the expected response from 
the students. Here in Bonn we have tried to overcome this by the introduc- 
tion of fortnightly meetings, at which the staff meet the students over a glass 
of beer (or lemonade!), and discuss anything from the weather to Chris- 
topher Fry. These evenings are both pleasant and successful, but whereas all 
the teachers turn up regularly, only about forty students (some 10 per cent of 
the total in the seminar) appear. It would seem that they prefer the seminars 
with 50 members, or the conversation classes with 72!! Not that the student 
corporations — those essentially German institutions — are not flourishing. 
The much-sung-of ‘alte Burschenherrlichkeit’ has been given a fillip recently 
by the order allowing the wearing of corporation colours. A recent evening 
spent as the guest of one of these corporations succeeded in banishing an idea 
of them based on Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann and the war-time film The 
Life and Death of Colonel Blimp. The three uniforms on view looked like 
rather wretched remnants of a bygone age, and the President’s sword, with 
which he reinforced his pronouncements, reminded one irresistibly of the 
traditional hammer of the music-hall chairman. But the evening remains in 
my mind as one of the most pleasant spent amongst student circles. The 
atmosphere was charged with a friendliness rare in these troubled days, and 
despite their shortcomings, such organizations seem to me infinitely prefer- 
able to the “Bund deutscher Reichsjugend’ which made a brief appearance 
recently, together with pipes, drums, and pamphlets ‘mit deutschem Gruss!’ 
Like Dr. Bourke I can find no support for the widespread view that these 
corporations encourage militarism, but the connections between the younger 
members and the “Old Boys’ are not entirely free from material consider- 
ations. While Stefan Zweig in his reminiscences in Die Welt von gestern has 
given a very prejudiced account of the corporations, his claim that the “Old 
Boys play a great part in placing their favourites in professional life is 
certainly not without justification. 

But Bonn is not only the Federal capital; it is above all the Beethoven- 
stadt. Perhaps when we are able to build a suitable concert hall we may look 
forward to a renewal of the musical life of the city. It is certainly to be 
regretted that this town, so proud of its links with Beethoven, should have 
no concert hall worthy of that great composer. Nor is the situation in the 
theatre more encouraging. Old residents inform us with a shake of the head 
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that Bonn never had a theatrical tradition; may I hasten to add that its chances 
of ever having one seem decidedly remote. The one theatre here is forced to 
present straight plays, operas (by visiting companies) and operettas, the whole 
being subject to the demands of the box-office. Shaw’s St. Joan fought an 
uneven battle with Grdfin Maritza and Twelfth Night gave way to the 
Fledermaus. Fortunately we are within reach of two cities which have both 
distinguished theatres — Diisseldorf (Gustav Griindgens) and Cologne 
(Herbert Maisch). Cologne, despite the seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties occasioned by the war, has built up in the post-war years a reputation 
which is hardly equalled elsewhere. The present makeshift arrangements, 
whereby plays and operas are presented in the auditorium maximum of the 
University, have obvious disadvantages. The stage has but a fraction of the 
technical equipment normally expected of a theatre, and the acoustics, while 
being satisfactory for a lecture, hardly rise to the demands of Wagner. But 
the important factor is that despite the difficulties under which they work, 
Maisch and his assistants have been able to build up an opera repertoire which 
not only includes the standard works but also works of Hindemith, Lieber- 
mann, Britten, and Menotti, and a stage repertoire which contains a selection 
of the important plays which were withheld from production before 1945. 

It is this desire to make up for the ‘lost years’ which has decided the com- 
position of the repertoire at Cologne, and which has led to certain criticisms 
concerning the overwhelming number of translations compared with the 
number of German plays. In particular England and France have provided a 
large part of this repertoire, names such as Shakespeare, Wilde, Shaw, Fry, 
Bernanos, Sartre, and the American, Tenessee Williams, appear often (as 
they do also at Diisseldorf and Bonn). The statistics for the number of 
performances during the season just ended show England well to the front 
with Pygmalion, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and In good King Charles’ Golden 
Days, which received thirty-six, twenty-six, and nineteen performances 
respectively. Higher than all these stands Kleist’s Amphytrion which was 
performed nearly forty times as compared with the seven performances of 
Nathan der Weise and two of Schiller’s Tell. 

The plans for the coming season are more ambitious than ever, and the 
accent is on German plays of a more recent date. Hauptmann appears 
with Florian Geyer, and Schluck und Jau, and is followed by Zuckmayer 
(Ulla Windlad), Hoffmansthal (Der Turm), Bruckner (Friichte des Nichts), 
and Fechter (Der Zauberer Gottes). England is represented by Shakespeare's 
Richard III and All’s Well that Ends Well, Eliot (The Cocktail Party), Peter 
Ustinov (The Love of Four Colonels), and Bridie (Mr. Gillie). 


W ALTER Moss 


Bonn, August 1952 
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Learned Journals in Germany today 

Every contribution that helps to fill in the picture of Germany as a whole 
today must be welcome. The Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft has just pub- 
lished an interesting survey of the position of learned journals in Germany at 
present that is indispensable to anyone wishing to inform himself on the state 
of German scholarship today (Die Notlage der deutschen wissenschaftlichen 
Zeitschriften, dargestellt von Dr. Bernhard Sticker unter Mitwirkung von 
Dr. Peter Scheibert; Bad Godesberg, 1952). It enables the reader to make 
three comparisons — first, between the situation now and that in 1939; 
secondly, between the western and eastern zones; thirdly, between the 
various several fields of scholarship and science. The book consists of three 
parts: (1) Bestandsaufnahme der wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften, (2) Vorschlage 
zur Behebung der Notlage, (3) Verzeichnis der wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften. 1 
extract a few general points of interest. 

Part one, section three (Bestand und Bedarf, pp. 37-43) gives the central facts. 
We read that, whereas in 1939 there were altogether in Germany 867 journals 
today there are 760; and that of the older ones 410 have come to an end, 
whereas 303 new ones have come into existence which only partially fill the 
gaps, especially in certain fields. I reproduce comparative figures for some 


of the chief fields: Number of journals 


| 1939 1952 
Cultural sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) 338 307 
Medicine I4I 135 
Natural sciences 230 163 
Technical sciences (Technik) 99 107 
Agriculture 59 48 


Special fields other than the technical sciences in which actually more journals 
are appearing than before the war are Jurisprudence, Economics, Philosophy 
(7 before the war, now 14!), History of Art, and Chemistry. But as a cor- 
rective it must be remembered that many of these are reduced in size, 
circulation and frequency of appearance. 

Interesting is the comparison between western and eastern Germany. Of 
the 760 journals existing in Germany today 652 are in the west and 108 in the 
eastern zone. Of the 303 founded since the war only 44 are in the eastern 
zone. Of the 70 existing journals on Jurisprudence 65 appear in the west. 
In the eastern zone, we read further, there is only one journal for each of the 
following subjects: Pre-historic Studies, Musical Science, Geology and 
Veterinary Medicine; and none at all for any of the following fields: Theo- 
logy, Philosophy, Pedagogics, Classical Philology, Oriental Studies, 
History, History of Art, Ethnology, Architecture. The following table of 
percentages is of interest: 
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Percentage of total journals 


appearing in 
E. Germany W. Germany 
Cultural Sciences 21 44 
Medicine 27 17 
Natural Sciences 27 20 
Technical Science & Agriculture 25 19 


Most publishing firms, it is stated, in the eastern zone were liquidated after 
the war. 

Finally it may be added that of the 652 journals appearing in Western 
Germany 382 need to be subsidized (of which 123 plus 62 desiderata are 
considered essential), yet only 63 have this support assured them. Journals 
in need of support are almost exclusively in the fields of the Geisteswissen- 
schaften. 


Zebras in Munich 


During a nearly four years’ sojourn as lecturer at Munich university I have 
grown very fond of this colourful city which, for all its stolid local traditions, 
yet reflects something of east and west, north and south, and whose spirit and 
character have so notably survived the grievous batterings of the war. Yet 
I am also bound to say that, though fairly experienced both as driver and as 
pedestrian, I can hardly think of any other town where I cross the street with 
greater speed and anxiety or have more often nearly met with disaster in 
doing so. Tie percentage of vehicle-drivers to the total population is, I 
understand, higher than in any other city of the Federal Republic; and the 
risks taken and the noise made are sometimes quite astonishing. 

With deep satisfaction, therefore, I read recently that the city fathers in 
their wisdom had decided that something must be done about it all. And I 
was further touched to find that one of their first measures has been to intro- 
duce some of these gentle, striped creatures that have already found a warm 
welcome in the streets of London — and in the pages of Punch. There they 
lie now in the streets of Munich, too — twelve of them, for a start — their 
exotic colours pleading silently against man’s inhumanity to man. Notices 
have also been distributed and posted giving instructions how they are to be 
treated: ‘an den “Zebras”’ gelten diese Gebote . . .’, and then come the com- 
mandments. This pioneer venture is expected to have effects elsewhere in 
the Federal Republic. The secretary-general of the ‘Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Automobilclub’ has already reported upon it to the press, and his report 
contains the significant sentence: ‘die Zebrastreifen haben bei den Kraft- 
fahrern nach unseren Beobachtungen eine tiberraschend gute Aufnahme 
gefunden’. Equally significant are the words in which a Munich paper today 
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in a humorous article consoles the poor pedestrians: ‘sie sollen das Geftihl 
haben, dass sie auch noch wer sind, solange sie die gelben Streifen unter den 
Fusssohlen haben!’ 


A North German settlement for juvenile delinquents 

Juvenile delinquency, first recognized this century as a separate problem 
requiring a separate approach, has, following two world wars, swelled into 
a matter of international concern. A German experiment, that seems in a 
line with work done in England, Scandinavia and elsewhere, may be of 
interest. 

In 1906 the city of Hamburg purchased the HahnGfersand, a narrow sand- 
bank in the Elbe some three miles long, as a suitable dumping ground for 
sand dredged from the river. Four years later mud deposits also dredged 
were dumped on top of the sand, thus making the little island fertile. In 
1920 the Hamburg authorities first began to segregate youthful and adult 
offenders. The former were sent to Hahn6fersand; and thus originated the 
reform settlement which is still in being. The young offenders on the island 
are graded in groups and accommodated under conditions varying with 
their record and character. First there are the ‘Gefihrdete’, the toughest cases 
or old offenders, who are confined singly and under strict supervision. 
Secondly, there are the “UVer’ (die auf unbestimmte Zeit Verurteilten), 
sentenced to periods of from nine months to four years, the actual period of 
sentence depending upon their conduct; these are problem cases who have 
baffled judges and psychologists and who are in this settlement being given 
the chance to work out their own redemption. Thirdly come the ‘Ge- 
strauchelte’, mostly first offenders who have fallen through weakness of will 
rather than from criminal tendencies; unlike the two previous groups these 
live a communal life, and to be graded as a ‘Gestrauchelter’ is considered a 
sign of hope and progress. Finally come the two groups who are in no sense 
confined but have freedom of movement about the island unaccompanied. 
These are the ‘Freilaufer’ and the ‘D6rfler’, the latter quartered in a village 
settlement and bound by parole only, and both groups engaged in productive 
occupations with which they have been entrusted. All offenders on arrival 
spend three weeks in single confinement so that they may be observed for 
‘grading’ purposes. Cheering and hopeful is the progressive appeal made to 
the innate sense of decency and responsibility to do its own work of reclam- 
ation. 


Cardinal Faulhaber 

He had a greatness and a courage that compel assent and admiration beyond 
all national and confessional frontiers. Last February thousands in England 
stood hours to pay a final tribute to George VI. So did I to his father sixteen 
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years ago; and here in Munich this June I waited gladly in the queue from 
midnight until into the small hours to take respectful leave of human great- 
ness in another sphere. “Our Cardinal’, as they all called him, played, | 
believe, a yet further part in the minds and hearts of many in Bavaria. ‘Er 
war in einer Zeit, da es keine K6nige mehr gibt, eine kénigliche Erscheinung’ 
— so runs a sentence in the impressive appreciation of him by the then Rector 
of Munich university, Professor Schmaus. And this I feel touches a true 
chord. The Bavarians have not forgotten their kings; and to the majestic 
and venerable figure of the Cardinal many will have silently paid a double 
tribute. 
JoHN BouRKE 


Munich, 2.8.52 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


AMONG the most important works that have appeared since the last Review 
is the fourth volume (Die religidsen Krafte) of Schnabel’s Deutsche Geschichte 
im 19. Jahrhundert (Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 2nd ed, 1951, 618 pp. DM 
24.50). This completes the reprint of a work well known in this country 
before the war. The fourth volume is of particular value to “Germanisten’ 
as a work of reference, since it deals with ideological trends closely bound 
up with the development of German literature and touching almost every 
aspect of German thought in the period concerned. Schnabel was able to 
preserve the integrity of his historical judgment in the Nazi period, and it is a 
tribute to his work that this volume, first published under the Nazi regime, 
can be reprinted without change and yet remain an authoritative and objective 
account of an age full of religious problems and controversies. Another 
work which has recently been republished —in this case with certain 
revisions to bring it into line with subsequent research — is Erik Wolf’s 
monumental Grosse Rechtsdenker der deutschen Geistesgeschichte (Tiibingen, 
Verlag J. C. B. Mohr, 3rd ed., 1951, 739 pp., 16 illustrations, DM 26). This 
consists of extensive essays on sixteen “Rechtsdenker’ ranging chronologically 
from Eike von Repkow, author of the Sachsenspiegel, to Otto von Gierke, 
author of the famous work on Das deutsche Genossenchaftsrecht, and including 
such varied figures as Pufendorf, Thomasius and Savigny. This is by no 
means easy reading, nor is it intended to be, but with its close documentation, 
thorough bibliographical material, and comprehensive index, it is essentially 
a work of reference and most valuable as such. As the first edition only 
appeared in 1939, it is not likely to be extensively available in this country. 
Ofa different nature but likely to establish for itself'a position of comparable 
importance is the Biographisches Worterbuch zur deutschen Geschichte by Hell- 
muth Réssler and Giinther Franz (Munich, Verlag R. Oldenbourg, 1952). 
This will be published serially, one “Lieferung’ appearing about every two 
months. The completed work will comprise about 45 “Bogen’ (at a sub- 
scription rate of DM 1 each) in a series of bimonthly ‘Lieferungen’ (com- 
prising each 8-9 “Bogen’) — the first of these (96 pp., A-B) has just appeared. 
Briefly, the work consists of an account, alphabetically arranged, of Germans 
who, in any significant degree (as statesmen, scholars, doctors, artists, etc.), 
have influenced German history, and in certain cases of important foreigners 
who have played an influential part in its development. Assuming it main- 
tains the standard of the first number, this work — which, as far as I know, 
is the first of its kind to appear in Germany — will serve as an unusually valu- 
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able handbook, and in a large number of ways. Apart from the wide range 
of its material, each entry is a model of scholarly compression, splendidly 
cross-indexed, and equipped with a brief bibliography. To give an indica- 
tion of the scope of the treatment of individuals in the first number, the 
account of Brentano comprises approximately 400 words, that of Bismarck 
about 1700 words. It remains to add that the individual accounts are factual 
and objective and we shall await the subsequent volumes with great interest. 

There has long been need of a short factual economic history of Germany 
from the time of Bismarck up to the War, and this need is now met by 
Gustav Stolper’s Deutsche Wirtschaft 1870-1940 (Stuttgart, Franz Mittelbach 
Verlag, 1950, 180 pp., DM 9.80) — a translation of a book published in 
America under the title German Economy 1870-1940. Its value lies in the 
conciseness of its presentation, its careful use of relevant statistics and, helped 
by copious sub-headings within the various chapters, the ease with which 
particular aspects can be found. This is a book that can be strongly recom- 
mended. From the same publisher comes a book by Julius Curtius, Der 
Young-Plan, Entstellung und Wahrheit (Stuttgart, Franz Mittelbach Verlag, 
1950, 122 pp., DM 7.50). The Young Plan was the means by which, after 
the Dawes Plan of 1924, it was intended to achieve a final settlement of the 
Reparations question. The author was Foreign Minister at the time. He 
writes with the advantage of inside knowledge of the events — and in a spirit 
of hostility to Schacht (whose book Das Ende der Reparationen, 1931, he 
regards — and rightly so—as unreliable). It is unlikely that Curtius’s book 
will be the final word on this subject, but it is the most factual and balanced 
account of this particular issue known to the reviewer. 

Curtius’s book has something of the character of a book of memoirs — 
actually his memoirs appeared in 1948 (Sechs Jahre Minister der Deutschen 
Republik, Heidelberg). But he has a far greater ability or willingness to see 
the past objectively than is the case with Papen whose Memoirs have just been 
published (London, Andre Deutsca, 1952, 630 pp., 25s.). It cannot be 
recommended as reliable history, but for the reader able to distinguish 
between fact and fiction there is interesting material in this book — the 
account of Papen’s family background and upbringing, his influence and 
role in the Centre Party, the Herrenklub, etc., and there are many accounts of 
personal experiences in which the discerning reader can glean information. 
Some of its statements are grotesquely wrong. For instance: ‘In the Kaiser's 
Germany it would never have occurred to either officer or civilian to regard 
the Army as an instrument of internal politics’; but, as the main buttress of 
an authoritarian society, the Army was precisely that. Others are crudely 
contradictory. For instance, Papen speaks of himself from time to time as a 
lover of social progress, but we find that early in the Republic he was strongly 
in favour of making General von Seeckt military dictator. Such examples 
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could be multiplied. It is, to put it mildly, odd to find that Papen of all 
people steps forth as the champion of “Western thought’, the ‘principle of 
authority under God’, ‘Christian principles’ against ‘totalitarian ideas’, 
asserting Germany's ‘historical duty’ is ‘to act as the watchman and bulwark 
of the western tradition in the heart of Europe’. 

As an example ofa more honest attempt to write one’s memoirs one thinks 
of Carossa’s Ungleiche Welten (Insel-Verlag, 1951, 339 pp., DM 12.80) (of 
which the second part consists of the story Ein Tag im Spatsommer 1947). 
Nevertheless there is something rather disappointing in this account, largely 
because it provides a series of impressions of many different people and 
situations rather than a deeper and systematic reckoning with the past. Its 
value lies precisely in these impressions, even though they do not all go very 
deep and do not set out to furnish a coherent picture of a general develop- 
ment. 

In a previous Review we drew attention to the first volume in the series 
Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, and to its bearing on German history. The 
second has now been published (OUP, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1952, $60 pp., 45s.). It covers the period 1925-32, i.e. as far as 
Germany is concerned from the stabilization after the Dawes Plan to the 
economic crisis and the rise of Hitler. For an understanding of the attitude 
of the Soviet Union to Western policy as regards Germany in this period, 
this volume is indispensable, and, one may add, it provides a useful back- 
ground against which to consider the attitude to German affairs of the 
Russian government today. The most important material affecting Germany 
are the passages dealing with Locarno, its character and its estimated con- 
sequences — interpreting it as part of the anti-Soviet policy of the Western 
capitalist world. Attention must also be drawn to Vol. IV, Third Series, of 
Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 (HM. Stationery Office, 1951, 
45s.). This deals entirely with 1939 and so is concerned mainly with the 
Munich Crisis and its aftermath. It contains an immense amount of material 
of enormous value and significance. Not the least interesting part of it is that 
which gives Sir Nevile Henderson’s assessment of the situation from Berlin, 
particularly the dispatch of March 9th, 1939. Hitler, he believed, was ‘far 
too sane’ ‘to cherish such a chimera’ as world dominion — a view that history 
was shortly to correct. 

Anyone interested in ideological trends in Germany today is well advised 
to keep in touch with the publications of the Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag in 
Stuttgart, which seems to have a special interest in books which might be 
described as following in the tradition of German conservative thought — 
in the broad ideological sense — and seeking to rescue such features from it 
as might be held to have a positive value for the future. It was this firm, it 
will be recalled, which published Mohler’s Die konservative Revolution in 
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Deutschland, a fundamental work in this context. This is the significance too 
of Hans Joachim Schoeps’s Das andere Preussen (Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk 
Verlag, 1952, 360 pp., DM 16.30) which, with special reference to Ernst 
Ludwig von Gerlach, describes ‘die konservative Rechtsidee’ in Prussia as a 
feature which, in contrast to the ‘other Prussia’, has value for future years. 
This is a deeply scholarly work in its seriousness of purpose, detail and docu- 
mentation, even though it is a piéce a these. From the same firm comes also 
Vom Wesen des Krieges (and ed., 1952, 268 pp., DM 12.50), which, interesting 
and important in the same context, is cast in a more imaginative, even 
metaphysical style. 

Of the remaining books to be considered, the most noteworthy is that by 
J. P. Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany (OUP, 1951, 324 
pp., 21s.). This is the first book to have appeared in English on this subject 
since Gordon Schaffer’s Russian Zone. If the latter was rather in the nature of 
a series of impressions by an accomplished reporter, Nettl’s book sets out 
to be a scholarly account of the situation supported by extremely valuable 
statistics and tables. There are bound to be differences of opinion on such a 
subject regarding the general conclusions and implications, but there is no 
doubt that the factual material in these pages will for some time to come 
serve as an important source for students of Germany since 1945. General 
Hans Speidel’s We Defended Normandy (London, Herbert Jenkins, 1951, 
182 pp., maps and diagrams, 12s. 6d.) is an authoritative account by Rom- 
mel’s Chief of Staff of the last stages of the war in the West, written in a 
lively style and in a way to hold the interest of the reader unversed in 
military matters. The material concerning the July 1944 plot against Hitler 
is now increased by a short pamphlet Verrdter oder Patrioten (Stuttgart, 
Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1952, 48 pp., DM 1.60) by Karl Strélin, Mayor 
of Stuttgart at the end of the War, author of a small book previously dis- 
cussed in this series, Stuttgart im Endstadium des Krieges, and himself involved 
in the plot. The present volume is at once a recapitulation of the main 
aspects leading up to the plot and of the plot itself, and a consideration of 
‘das Recht auf Widerstand’. Finally, those who have read Heinz Risse’s 
much-discussed post-war novel Wenn die Erde bebt may wish to take note 
of the fact that he has now published a short statement of his hopes and fears 
regarding the world today under the title Das letzte Kapitel der Welt (Stutt- 
gart, Franz Mittelbach Verlag, 1949, 160 pp., DM 5). He concludes that 
world-government is the only solution to our troubles. 
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GRETCHEN’S MOTHER UP IN ARMS 


The Editor, August Ist, 1952 
German Life and Letters. 


Dear Sir, 

I have been for some time collecting the letters written by some of Goethe’s 
characters to various scholars and critics. It is not widely known that Lotte 
Kestner, for instance, has written in a most engaging fashion to Thomas 
Mann and has thus provided most interesting material for a later, more 
authoritative edition of Lotte in Weimar. By rather curious channels I have 
come into possession of a letter written by Gretchen’s mother after her 
perusal of the July number of German Life and Letters, and in accordance with 
her wishes I send it to you for publication. I am sure you will be gratified 
to learn. that your valued periodical circulates so far — I cannot help wonder- 
ing, however, in what currency the subscription is paid. 


Yours sincerely, 
Roy PASCAL 


LETTER FROM PURGATORY 
My dear Editor, | 

I have gone through a lot, in my long years in Purgatory, but I have never 
been so riled as by Mr. A. H. J. Knight’s attack on my good name. I have 
suffered enough through Gretchen’s fault, though my neighbours did not 
think the worse of me because of what she did. But now I am to be the chief 
cause of her downfall, of my son’s bad character, and goodness knows what. 
Mr. Knight would be happier, it seems, if I were in Hell. 

To take Mephistopheles’ word on my religion! I am not ashamed that I 
used to read my Prayer Book, and I only snuffled when I had a cold; and it 
was no doubt my religious upbringing which made me suspect the worst 
about that casket. But was I wrong? And was I wrong in getting rid of it 
as soon as possible? And in giving it to the priest? What is ‘arbitrary’ if this 
is arbitrary? Or perhaps I don’t understand these big words. 

And then, because I took pledges in exchange for loans, I am to be a 
disreputable miser! After my husband’s death there was no real earner in 
the family, for my son’s pay hardly kept him in food and drink. We only 
had what my husband left, and some of that had gone during my illness. 
Besides, I wanted to put by a dowry for Gretchen. In any case, what is 
wrong in lending money against a pledge? I never took any interest, but did 
it as a service for a neighbour; sometimes they would thank me with a sack 
of apples, or by mending the garden fence. If I had not helped them out, 
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they would have gone to the usurers, and then they would have been in a 
fine pickle. Have things changed so much that you people nowadays give 
away your money? I couldn't afford to be so feckless. 

But | resent even more what Mr. Knight says about Gretchen’s feelings 
for me. It is true she missed her father more than did Valentin, though | 
think he suffered most from the lack of a man in the home. Like any other 
girl she used to grumble at times about the housework, and would try to 
slip out for a gossip with the other girls. I used to let her go to Marthe’s 
because she needed a change from her mother’s company, and I can’t forgive 
myself for having misjudged that slut. But Gretchen was always cheerful at 
home, and we were the best of friends; the first time she mentions me, after 
the casket was left, she says she wishes I came home. She knew I would not 
let her do anything silly, and in her heart she knew | was in the right: that 
was why she was so contrite in prison. I saw she was getting to a marriage- 
able age, and could understand that she must feel a little irked by being at 
home; but it was only a matter of time, till the right fellow turned up. I 
expected her to complain a bit, and whenever I read what she said to Faust 
about me I don’t take it amiss, it is what any mother might expect. You 
can't bring girls up on pasties and parties, and Gretchen knew it. I never met 
Faust, more’s the pity, but you can see that what he liked about her was the 
training she had from me, though he would always grow sentimental over it. 
She tells him what I was always saying to her, that hard work and service 
are not always pleasant, but they bring you contentment, and make you 
enjoy your food and sleep. 

Gretchen was not ‘afraid’ of me, of course. If she said she was afraid, it 
only meant that she was afraid of her own conscience. When she said she'd 
die if I caught her and Faust together, she meant that she would die of shame. 
As long as she could keep me out of it she could prevent herself from 
thinking of the consequences. And that is what we mothers have to do, to 
foresee the consequences. 

And then, how Mr. Knight slanders my poor son! Of course Valentin 
was proud of Gretchen, and that is how it should be in all decent families. 
In our town, among our sort of people, there were no cupboards large 
enough to hide skeletons. I was proud of both of them, especially when we 
went to church in our best. How can such pride be called ‘insane’: Valentin 
was an obstinate boy, and a bit difficult to manage, and I never approved his 
going for a soldier. But he was not stupid, and was settling down. Why to 
goodness he should be said to be ‘in love’ with his sister I simply can’t 
understand. He did his best according to his lights, and he knew, after all, 
what the outcome would be for Gretchen; she knew it too, though she 
would not admit it till it was too late. I can’t help grieving for her, though 
she did us all such great harm. 
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One of my penances is to have to read some of the other books written 
in my time about the relations of parents and children, and I must say that 
Goethe is far more just than most of the others, for Lenz and Wagner and 
Schiller all show how mothers lead their girls to the brink of disaster. Goethe 
never even suggests that I was stupid or stuck up, and it was Marthe, not 
me, who put foolish and dangerous thoughts into Gretchen’s head. The 
whole point of our misfortune was that there was no particular cause for it, 
it was the misfortune of a family. 

I must say too, however, that I did and do bear Goethe a grudge. It 
always upsets me that Gretchen got so swiftly to Heaven, while I have been 
left lingering in Purgatory. I was talking it over with Hamlet’s father, who 
is down here with me, and who often complains that people slander his 
memory, and is particularly angry over the impudence that asserts that 
Hamlet was ‘in love’ with his mother. He like me cannot see the justice of 
our situation, for we are here simply because we suffered violence and died 
without the sacraments. If Mr. Knight ever turns up in these regions I shall 
certainly take him to task for not showing a more sympathetic understanding 
of my tribulations. 


With kindest regards, 


AN OUTRAGED MOTHER 


1 Here Gretchen’s mother corrects Mr. Knight on a point of fact. [R.P.] 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Unwegsame Zeiten. Lebensbericht, 2. Band. By Hans Friedrich Blunck. 


Kessler Verlag, Mannheim. 1952. 


Dr. Blunck is well known in English literary and academic circles as a dis- 
tinguished writer of Marchen and Balladen and as an eloquent apologist for 
his Fatherland. That his imagination has not by any means run dry or his 
hand lost its cunning is proved by the two attractive volumes of Marchen 
just published by Christian Wolff in Flensburg-Hamburg: Marchen von Liebe, 
Heimweh und mancherlei Schelmen, and Wunder-Marchen von klugen Frauen und 
Fiichsen und von allerlei Schalksvolk. Never a chauvinist, he is yet passionately 

roud of race and country and, when war came in 1939, he resolutely stood 
behind them: ‘My country right or wrong.’ After the German collapse of 
1945 he was interned for a time and debarred from publishing. The chief 
accusation against him was that from 1933 to 1935, i.c. at its very inception, 
he had accepted from Dr. Goebbels the presidency of the Reichschriftums- 
kammer, membership of which was essential for any one writing for a living 
in the Third Reich. It was easy for him at his denazification trial in 1948 to 
show that, far from persecuting non-Aryans and political opponents, he and 
his colleague of the Reichmusikkammer, Richard Strauss, had actually elected 
a number of Jews to membership. But with the increase of political tension 
after the R6hm Putsch of 1934 he received directives from the minister, 
Funck, with which, as an old liberal, he was unable to comply, and was 
consequently dismissed in favour of a full-blooded party member, Hanns 
Johst. 

The remainder of the book makes sad, if instructive, reading, and the 
executive committee of the newly formed Anglo-German Association might 
do worse than peruse the section on Europiische Freundschaftsgesellschaften! 
After his dismissal Dr. Blunck made it his chief concern to ease the tensions 
which prevailed in the comity of nations in a last effort to avert the war which 
he feared, but did not deem inevitable. And since he realized that politics 
and poetry are incompatibles, he aimed at bringing together men of good will 
on both sides of the North Sea and Channel in a last endeavour to reconcile 
the differences of outlook by frank and friendly discussions on cultural topics. 
Rather reluctantly he allowed himself to be placed in charge of the official 
Auslandswerk, put the Deutsch-englische and Deutsch-franzisische Gesell- 
schaften on their feet again, and paid and received innumerable visits from 
France and England, furthered and encouraged in his undertaking by the 
active sympathy of M. Frangois-Poncet and Sir Neville Henderson. For four 
years Dr. Blunck did his best to further understanding between nations by 
lectures and conferences, by readings of poetry and after-dinner speeches, and 
many are the names famous in letters and scholarship which appear repeatedly 
in his pages. But once again he came up against the intransigeance of his Nazi 
superiors who wanted quick and spectacular returns and, when he did not 
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produce them, forced upon him one of their henchmen to spy and supervise. 
And then, on September Ist, 1939, came the attack on Poland, and two days 
later the English declaration of war. Consternation, anger, despair, horror 
alternated with one another to make way eventually for peace and hope: 
‘Das Glauben an ein grosses, friedebringendes, christliches Abendland, die 
Sage von der Wiederkehr des Heilands, das ist von der Wiederkehr Gottes in 
unsren Herzen, durften nicht erlischen’. 

It is a courageous book that Dr. Blunck has written, a book which testifies 
to its author’s warm-hearted, tolerant understanding and to his Christian love 
for friend and foe. The English reader will not always agree with his reading 
of events and will deplore some of the propaganda stories he repeats. And at 
times he wonders whether his Nazi masters did not make use of his ingenuous 
idealism to throw dust in their opponents’ eyes. But these reminiscences, 
unlike the numerous apologies which have appeared from the pens of states- 
men and soldiers, are those of an ordinary middle-class intellectual, with no 
particular axe to grind beyond a fervent faith in the possibility of understand- 
ing between nations. The social historian and the Germanist alike will find 
an invaluable commentary on German social and cultural life in those fateful 
years before and during the war as seen, with not uncritical eyes, from the 
inside. 

(L. A. WiILLOUGHBy) 


The Dance of Death in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. By James M. Clark. 


(Glasgow University Publications, LXXXVI.) Glasgow: Jackson, 
Son & Company, Publishers to the University. 1950. pp. xi, 131; 20 
plates. 


In this book Professor Clark sets out to give the ‘exhaustive account of the 
origin and meaning of the Dance of Death’ heralded in his preface to the 
volume of Holbein reproductions published by the Phaidon Press in 1947. 
The descriptive survey of Dance of Death paintings and poems in Britain, 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and Germany, which forms the greater 
part of the book, traces the development of the Dance in the art and literature 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries until it finds its culmination in the 
woodcuts of Hans Holbein the Younger. Professor Clark shows how ‘all 
roads lead back to Paris, to the cloisters of the Innocents’, which contains 
what must be regarded as the oldest surviving example of the Dance. In the 
final chapter the ‘highly controversial’ question of the Dance’s origins is 
discussed in detail. The theory that the Dance of Death is a development of 
the Legend of the Three Living and the Three Dead is rejected. While conceding 
certain similarities between the Legend and the Dance, Clark points out that 
in their fundamental idea the two works diverge —the Dance depicts ‘the 
immediate impact of death’, the Legend envisages ‘a future contingency’ — 
and concludes that, although one may find reminiscences of the Legend in the 
Dance, the two works led a separate existence and there was probably a 
common source for some of the features which appear in both. Kunstle’s 
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arguments in favour of this theory, based on the assumption that the Dance 
of Death at Kermaria in Brittany pre-dates that in Paris, are refuted point by 
point, Clark again demonstrating persuasively his case for accepting the Paris 

Dance as the older and that at Kermaria as an abridged and inferior imitation. 

Towards the theory that the origin of the Dance is to be found in the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century Latin poem Vadomori he is more in- | 
dulgent, but while finding it ‘more plausible’, he finally rejects it as untenable. 
As in the case of the Legend, he explains the similarities between the Vadomori 
poems and the Dance of Death as independent expressions of ideas common to 
the time. He presents two alternative explanations: that the Dance may have 
originated from a drama, or from an illustrated sermon. The case for the 
latter theory is thin and is not argued with any great conviction. His alterna- 
tive theory appears more probable. He cites a number of dramas with sub- 
jects akin to the Dance of Death which were extant before 1424 — the date of 
the Dance of Death in Paris—and builds up a plausible case for regarding such 
a drama about death as the germ from which the first pictorial representation 
of the Dance of Death sprang. This important chapter finishes with a discus- 
sion of the Dance’s meaning, and in this, Clark deals largely with the question 
of whether the figures which invite the Living to dance are the dead, or Death 
himself. He comes to the conclusion that it is Death, and not individual 
‘representatives of the grave’ who take part in the Dance, and points out that 
the multiplicity of ways in which he is depicted is due to the medium used by 
the artist. Whereas one figure would be enough in a poem or drama, the 
figure must be varied in different sections of the painting to avoid monotony. 
Professor Clark has collected an impressive wealth of information about the 
Dance of Death, among it much which is little known. His chapter on the , 
remains in Britain is especially interesting. A great deal of what he has to say 
about Switzerland has already appeared in his introduction to the earlier 

Phaidon volume on Holbein. ; 


(M. McHarrie) 


Der magische Idealismus in Novalis’ Marchentheorie und Marchendichtung. By 
Luitgart Albrecht. Hamburg: Hansischer Gildenverlag. 1948. pp. 87. 
Novalis. By Edgar Hederer. Vienna: Amandus-Verlag. 1949. pp. 420. 


Luitgart Albrecht’s short study forms volume 13 of the series Dichtung, Wort 

und Sprache, Literatur- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Beitrage, edited by Ulrich » | 
Pretzel and Johannes Klein. Starting with an examination of Novalis’s 
philosophical ideas, in which he points out where Novalis diverges from Fichte 
and Schelling and shows that even his philosophical weaknesses have fruitful 
consequences for his poetry — ‘Sein Missverstehen dem transzendentalen 
Idealismus gegeniiber war insofern erhaben, als es schépferisch wurde’ — 
Albrecht then deals with the Marchen as the fulfilment of Novalis’s philoso- 
phical and aesthetic beliefs. His discussion of the relationship between philo- 
sophy and poetry, the nature and function of irony and the role of the dream 
in the Marchen is lucid and instructive. The study concludes with the inter- 
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pretation of the Marchen of Eros and Fabel and Hyazinth und Rosenbiliit. 
Albrecht writes with pleasing clarity, and presents a convincing case for 
regarding the Marchen ‘als notwendige Konsequenz der weltanschaulichen 
und asthetischen Ideen Novalis’. 

The tone of his work is refreshingly sober and in this it contrasts to advan- 
tage with Hederer’s voluminous book. Hederer is much more ambitious in 
intention than Albrecht. His book has the whole Novalis as its theme, and 
against a background of the outward happenings of the poet’s life, he attempts 
to depict him as “Magier’, as mystic, and as poet, and to follow him through 
the complexities of his philosophical and metaphysical beliefs. The book is 
marred by its highly pitched emotional tone, by an over-indulgence in paradox, 
and by a pretentious and undisciplined style which obscures rather than 
elucidates what it is discussing. 


(M. McHarrie) 


Keele. 


Johannes Krantz, Erzahlungen in einem Rahmen. By Franz Nabl. Graz. 


Salzburg. Vienna: Anton Pustet. 1948. pp. 359. 


The Rahmenerzahlung, especially in its cyclic form, still exercises considerabl® 
attraction on German prose writers, but rarely do we meet with such com7 
plete blending of Rahmen and Innenerzahlungen as in this collection of shor* 
stories. Here the Rahmen is a story in its own right, strong enough to suppor! 
the picture it enframes, and linked with it by numerous threads, thus creating 
an unusual degree of homogeneity. The author’s narrative skill, his lucid 
language and, above all, his deep humanity, which have long been appreciated 
by discerning readers, should gain him a wider public outside his homeland. 
An account of Nabl’s work — he has recently been awarded the Literaturpreis 
der Stadt Wien — is given in an informative article by Professor E. Alker in 
Neue Literarische Welt (June 25th, 1952). 

(R. Pick) 


Missa sine Nomine. By Ernst Wiechert. Eugen Rentsch, Ziirich, and Kurt 


Desch, Munich. In English: Peter Nevill, London. 1952. 


Die letzten Lieder. By Ernst Wiechert. Die Arche, Ziirich. 1952. 


On March 3rd, 1950, Ernst Wiechert wrote to me: “You will be as happy as I 
am to know that the book is finished, now it need not remain a fragment.’ 

This book was written by a man who knew ‘that the Lord had looked on 
him’, by a man ‘who had left the curse of glory behind him’. In the peaceful 
silence and solitude of the Riitihof, Wiechert was granted the rare mercy to 
solve the problems and conflicts within himself and leave to a chaotic world a 
book which is full of peace and reconciliation. 

Post-war Germany forms the background of Wiechert’s last novel. Post- 
war Germany with its devastated villages, its deserted fields, its lordly manors 
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requisitioned by the army of occupation, its people wandering in search of 
their lost homes, its haggard, old children who have never learned to laugh. 

There is nothing absolutely new in this novel, but it represents the perfection 
of all the chords Wiechert touched in his former novels, and the solution of 
nearly all the problems with which he struggled himself, and which he tried 
to solve in every one of his works. In spite of the harsh reality of contempor- 
ary events the atmosphere of the Missa, as of almost all Wiechert’s novels 
and short stories, is that of a mystic fairy-tale. 

From this story of the three Freiherren von Liljecrona the way leads back 
through Herrn von Balk (Jerominkinder, 1945) to the family of the Baron von 
Grotehuss, where in 1908 Wiechert was tutor to the two young Barons. Out 
of gratitude to his Jewish friends, Wiechert creates the pedlar Jakob, wise and 
humble, who reminds us of Dr. Lawrenz (Jerominkinder, vol. 2) and of the 
fishmonger on the lakes of his homeland. In Jahre und Zeiten (1949) Wiechert 
set a lasting memorial to Mr. Isenstedt, the Jewish American officer in Bavaria, 
who had once been a pupil in his class in Kénigsberg, and who did all he 
could to make Wiechert’s life in Bavaria less hard. 

As the people of the village of Sovirog are more or less the ‘heroes’ of the 
Jerominkinder, so does Wiechert show us the peculiar customs of the cottagers 
of the Eastern estates and their deep attachment to their masters and their 
homeland. The nostalgia of the exiles which he had witnessed in 1949 in 
California (Die wunderbare Reise nach Californien) is personified in Erdmuthe 
who leaves her countrymen and her husband in the Rhoen to see once more 
the brown sails on the Haff and the bright beams of the lighthouse circling over 
the dunes, and does not care whether she will have to pay for the sight of her 
homeland with her life. 

Missa sine Nomine could not have been written without the preliminary 
stage of Das einfache Leben (1939). While Thomas von Orla tries to find his 
way back from the world of war to that of peace by hard work, Amadeus von 
Liljecrona has to rid himself of his fear of man, whom he had seen in all his 
bestiality, not only in the concentration-camp, but also outside. Of this time 
in his life Wiechert said: ‘I can forgive, but I can never forget.’ Every now 
and then there occur pages in his last book telling of the inhuman cruelties 
of the concentration-camp and of the Nazis’ loss of the sense of righteousness. 
He also shows us the latter in two short stories: Der Richter (1948) and Die 
Mutter (1949). Der Totenwald (1946) (The Forest of the Dead, Gollancz) is a 
description of his life in Buchenwald written objectively and without hatred. 

Not until Wiechert had left Germany and settled in Switzerland did he 
overcome his fear of man, as Amadeus overcame it, when at last he felt that 
‘there are always a few left who have nothing else to do but to warm the 
hearts of men’. 


Last Christmas —a year after the publication of the Missa sine Nomine— 
appeared this small volume of poems which Ernst Wiechert wrote in the 
Riitihof, his cottage among the vineyards of the Lake of Ziirich. Of the few 
last wishes he expressed, this was the only one to be fulfilled after his death. 
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In these poems in free verse he says farewell to a Germany that he has loved 
as a child loves his mother, but where he still found so much of discord and 
hatred, that he could neither live nor work there any longer. 

Und ob ich alles auch verlasse, 

nur deinen Staub auf meinen Schuh’n: 
ich kann nicht atmen mehr im Hasse, 
ich kann nur in der Liebe ruhn. 

Much that he kept secret from all his friends, he reveals in these verses: 

niemals erlischt, was du einst schriebst, 
und niemals trocknest du die Trine 
der Wange, die du nicht mehr liebst. 

In the Riitihof he found the peaceful house that he needed and that his heart 
longed for: 

und du kannst nichts als deine Stirne neigen 
und leise sagen: ‘Ja, ich bin zu Haus.’ 

We feel that the peace of this house gently solved the poct’s own problems 
and brought him nearer and nearer to God! 

Ich will nur wie ein Baum noch leben, 
der still mit seiner Erde spricht. 

When he felt death approach, he blessed the suffering which he had had to 
endure on earth: 

nur wer selber sich vollendet, 
wird ein Meister jedem Schmerz. 

Those who were present at his last hour tell us that an expression of bliss 
passed over his features, as if before his breath stopped he saw the gates of 
Heaven thrown open to him: 

Mir ist als ob ich strahlend stande 
schon jenseits Urteil und Gericht, 
und wo mein Weg sich immer wende: 
ich schreite wie ins Sternenlicht. 
(Marie HEYNEMAN) 


Margaret F. Richey. Middle High German, an Introduction. Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 1952. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is a testimony to the lasting appeal and importance of medieval German 
literature that three English (or American) introductions to its grammar 
should have appeared within two years of each other. Mr. Walshe’s revision 
of Wright’s Primer and Joos and Whitesell’s Courtly Reader were both noticed 
in these columns. Dr. Richey disclaims any intention to compete with Mr. 
Walshe’s more extensive (and more expensive!) volume. Her method is the 
inductive one, and the student’s grammatical knowledge is built up empirically 
from the elucidation of short extracts from simple texts, and only in Part II 
are phonology and accidence treated in consecutive and general terms. 
Syntax, as usual, gets but very short measure in two pages. The texts printed 
in Part III offer some refreshingly unfamiliar material, but the ‘selection’ of 
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the vocabulary is likely to cause the beginner unnecessary trouble. ‘Palwahs’ 
(p. 87) and ‘trutesniet’ (105) will both puzzle him until he realizes that the 


first is dialectical and the latter a misprint. 
(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 


Heinrich von Kleist. Sdmeliche Werke und Briefe, hrsg. von Helmut 


Semledner. 3 Bde. Carl Hanser Verlag. Miinchen. 1951. 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Werke in drei Banden, hrsg. von. Wolfgang 


Stammler. Carl Manser, Miinchen. 1951. 


Where once the student turned as a matter of course to Meyer's Klassiker 
Ausgaben of the Bibliographisches Institut for cheap and reliable editions of 
the German classics the holocaust suffered by the Leipzig publishers during the 
late war now forces him to look elsewhere. Carl Hanser in Munich has begun 
a new and splendid venture which deserves the full support of private scholar 
and general public alike. His new series already includes the works of Bren- 
tano, Droste-Hiilshoft, Eichendorff, J. P. Hebel, Mirike, Grillparzer and 
Silesius, in addition to the two authors listed above. To judge from the two 
editions under review this undertaking was well worth while and may well 
prove to have been one of the most significant literary innovations of post-war 
Germany. 

Kleist’s works in two beautifully printed volumes are complete and even 
include his contributions to the Berliner Abendblatter and a letter only recently 
discovered. The editor collaborated in the preparation of the new version of 
Erich Schmidt's edition and his name is a full and sufficient guarantee of the 
loving and careful scholarship which has gone into this work. There is a 
useful “Lebenstafel’, an invaluable “Personenregister (in lieu of notes), and a 
brief but informative ‘Nachwort’. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that Lessing —so recently banned in 
Germany — should have been included so soon in these series; Lessing, who 
according to Mr. Moss in his “Letter from Germany’ in this journal has ousted 
Schiller from the top place he held in the number of public performances of 
classical dramas. The editor, Professor Stammler (whom we congratulate on 
his recent appointment to the German chair in Saarbriicken) has performed 
the valiant task, by using smallish print and thinnish paper, of squeezing the 
essential Lessing into three compact volumes. It is a very representative 
selection he offeis the reader: the scholar will welcome the inclusion of some 
of the lesser-known critical and philosophic writings, the general public will 
be glad to find at hand the early comedy Der Junge Gelehrte, though it will 
regrct the absence of the Die Juden. Moreover, with the inclusion of the corre- 
spondence, the man Lessing comes into his own. And surely after reading again 
Lessing’s letter to Eschenburg after the death of his wife in childbirth no one 
will ever again dare to decry him as a brilliant but cold critical mind and deny 
him the human warmth and affection which underlies so many of his actions 
and writings. 


(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 
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P. Brachin: “Le Cercle de Miinster (1779-1806) et la Pensée religieuse de F. L. 


Stolberg’, Biblioth¢que de la Société des Etudes Germaniques, Lyons/ 
Paris. 1952. pp. 492. 

This is a study of profound understanding and the result of long labour. The 
book covers a wide range but in spite of its countless ramifications it is built 
round a central core: Amélie de Gallitzin’s Catholic circle at Miinster and 
Friedrich Leopold Graf Stolberg’s religious thought. For all chapters, however 
heterogeneous they may appear, are subordinated to the main idea, e.g. the 
chapters on Hemsterhuis, Jacobi, Overberg, the foundation of the Fiirstenberg 
University, the school reforms and the political background of the epoch con- 
cerned —are carefully integrated in the above theme. Accordingly the 
‘Symposia’ of the Griine Gasse which Stolberg attended, and Goethe’s visit 
to and correspondence with Fiirstin Gallitzin are conscientiously recorded. 
J. H. Voss’s attack on F. L. von Stolberg on account of the latter’s conversion 
to Catholicism adds a lively touch to the painstaking manner in which the 
facts are presented by the author. 

F. L. von Stolberg’s significance and relation to the Miinster circle, to his 
friends and his opponents, are thus treated in detail, ranging from his Storm 
and Stress exuberance to his gigantic Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi in 15 
vols. His long article on enthusiasm ‘Uber die Begeisterung’, 1782, an apology 
of passion and a bold rejection of rules, is a document of his time and inter- 
preted by the author in the light of contemporary literary events. Also Stol- 
berg’s contact with Platonism and Romanticism is treated with scholarly 
insight. In spite of his interest in the East, his irradicable love of Greece asserts 
itself as a powerful counterbalance. The author is, therefore, right in main- 
taining: “C’est la Gréce qui reste l'objet de ses prédilections’ (p. 277). 

Above all, the problem of the relationship between paganisin and Christian- 
ity in the Miinster circle is convincingly expounded and clarified by welcome 
cross-references. Also the ‘Notes’ contain the fruit of long and extensive 
research and represent valuable material for any future work on German 
Storm and Stress and Romanticism. Numerous quotations from letters, 
journals and monographs confirm the conclusions arrived at in Professor 
Brachin’s study. 

It is in this spirit of true scholarship that views and counterviews are weighed 
against each other. A generous Bibliography follows the ‘Notes’, e.g. titles of 
those most important works on the “Scelenfischerin’ Gallitzin, on the minister 
Freiherr Franz von Fiirstenberg, etc., and on the general aspects of educational 
and political reforms. It becomes evident in the course of the above study that 
politics were of but accessory interest to F. L. von Stolberg who in Catholic 
doctrine found the final goal of his life, i.e. unity and permanence, rooted in 
tradition. 


(A. Cross) 
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Percentage of total journals 
appearing in 
E. Germany W. Germany 


Cultural Sciences 21 44 
Medicine 27 17 
Natural Sciences 27 20 
Fechmical Science & Agriculture 25 19 


Most publishing stated, in the castern zone we're liquidated after 
the wat 

Finally it may be added that of the 652 journals appearmg in Western 
Germany 382 need to be subsidized (of which 123 plus 62 desidvrata are 
considered essential), vet have thus sup assured them Journals 
in need of support Ate almost xclusty ely in} the fields of the wissen- 
schaften. 


Zebras in Munich 


During a nearly four years sojourn as lecturer at Munich university | have 
grown very fond of this colourtul city which, for all its stolid local traditions, 
yet reflects something of cast and west, north and south, and whose spirit and 
character have so notably survived the grievous batterings of the war. Yet 
lam also bound tO SAY that, though fairly experienced both as driver and as 
pedestrian, | can hardly think of any other town where | cross the street with 
greater speed and anxicty or have more often nearly met with disaster in 
doing so. The percentage of vehicle-drivers to the total population is, | 
understand, higher than in any other city of the Federal Republic; and the 
risks taken and the noise made are sometimes quite astonishing. 

With deep satisfaction, therefore, I read recently that the city fathers in 
their wisdom had decided that something must be done about it all. And | 
was further touched to find that one of their first measures has been to intro- 
duce some of these gentle, striped creatures that have already found a warm 
welcome in the streets of London — and in the pages of Punch. There they 
lie now in the streets of Munich, too — twelve of them, for a start — their 
exotic colours pleading silently against man’s inhumanity to man. Notices 
have also been distributed and posted giving instructions how they are to be 
treated: ‘an den “Zebras’’ gelten diese Gebote . . .’, and then come the com- 
mandments. This pioneer venture is expected to have effects elsewhere in 
the Federal Republic. The secretary-general of the ‘Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Automobilclub’ has already reported upon it to the press, and his report 
contains the significant sentence: “die Zcbrastreifen haben bei den Kraft- 
fahrern nach unseren Beobachtungen eine iiberraschend gute Aufnahme 
gefunden’. Equally significant are the words in which a Munich paper today 
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in a humorous article consoles the poor pedestrians: ‘sie sollen das Geftihl 
haben, dass sie auch noch wer sind, solange sie die gelben Streifen unter den 
hahen" 


A North German settlement for juvenile de lingue nts 

Juvenile delinquency, first recognized this century as a se par. ate problem 
requiring a separate approac h. has, following two world wars, swelled into 
a matter of International concern. A German experiment, that secs mb a 
line with work done itl England, \ andinavia and clsewhere. may be oft 
interest 

In 1906 the city of Hamburg purchased the Hahnotersand, a narrow sand- 
bank m the Elbe some three mules long, as a suitable dumping ground tor 
sand dredged trom the river. Four years later mud deposits also dredged 
were dumped on top of the sand, thus making the little island fertile. In 
1920 the Hai nburg authorities firse began to segregate youthful and adult 
) ttende rs. The former were sent to Hah roofers und: and thus originated the 
reform settlement whi h 1s sull in being. | he young oth nders OM} the island 
are graded in groups and accommodated under conditions varying with 
their record and character. First there are the ‘Getihrdete ’, the toughest cases 
or old offenders, who are contined singly and under strict supervision. 
Secondly, there are the “UVer’ (die auf wnbestimmte Zeit Verurteilten), 
sentenced to periods of from nine months to four years, the actual period of 
sentence depending upon their conduct; these are problem cases who have 
battled judges and psychologists and who are in this settlement being given 
the chance to work out their own redemption. Thirdly come the ‘Ge- 
strauchelte’, mostly first offenders who have fallen through weakness of will 
rather than from criminal tendencies; unlike the two previous groups these 
live a communal life, and to be graded as a ‘Gestrauchelter’ is considered a 
sign of hope and progress. Finally come the two groups who are in no sense 
confined but have freedom of movement about the island unaccompanied. 
These are the ‘Freilaufer’ and the “Dérfler’, the latter quartered in a village 
settlement and bound by parole only, and both groups engaged in productive 
occupations with which they have been entrusted. All offenders on arrival 
spend three wecks in single confinement so that they may be observed for 
‘grading’ purposes. Cheering and hopeful is the progressive appeal made to 
the innate sense of decency and responsibility to do its own work of reclam- 
ation. 


Cardinal Faulhaber 

He had a greatness and a courage that compel assent and admiration beyond 
all national and confessional frontiers. Last February thousands in England 
stood hours to pay a final tribute to George VI. So did I to his father sixteen 
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years ago; and here in Munich this June I waited gladly in the queue from 
midnight until into the small hours to take respectful leave of human great- 
ness in another sphere. ‘Our Cardinal’, as they all called him, played, I 
believe, a yet further part in the minds and hearts of many in Bavaria. “Er 
war in einer Zeit, da es keine KGnige mehr gibt, eine kénigliche Erscheinung’ 
— so runs a sentence in the impressive appreciation of him by the then Rector 
of Munich university, Professor Schmaus. And this I feel touches a true 
chord. The Bavarians have not forgotten their kings; and to the majestic 
and venerable figure of the Cardinal many will have silently paid a double 


tribute. 
JOHN BOURKE 


Munich, 2.8.52 
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JEREMIAS GOTTHELF 
By H. M. WAIDSON 


Lecturer in German in the University 
of Hull 


This first full-length work on Gott- 
helf to appear in English takes into 
account the issues raised by the Swiss 
novelist’s burning sense of political 
and religious purpose, but aims 
primarily at a literary interpretation. 


Provisionally 21s. net 


NIETZSCHE 
AND THE FRENCH 


By W. D. WILLIAMS 


Lecturer in German in the University 
of Oxford 


Provisionally 21s, net 


JACOBUS VAET 
AND HIS MOTETS 


By MILTON STEINHARDT 


A study of the life and works of 
a_ half-forgotten sixteenth-century 
musician and Kapellmeister to the 
Emperor Maximilian II. The book 
contains text, bibliography and 
index, and 120 pages of music. 


25s. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


THE GERMAN 
STURM UND DRANG 


ROY PASCAL 


This is the first full study of the Sturm: und 
Drang in English, and the only one that seeks 
to place it in its European setting. The 
author has sought to examine the chief figures, 
Goethe, Herder, Lenz and others in their 
totality. 


October Illustrated 25s. net 


CHRISTI LEIDEN 
IN EINER 
VISION GESCHAUT 


F. P. PICKERING 


Dr. Pickering’s edition of this remarkable 
work is based on more reliable MSS than 
were available to Priebsch in 1936 and 
contains many significant revisions. 


12s. 6d. net 


GERMAN TEXTS 


Heine 


BUCH DER LIEDER 


Edited by R. V. Tymms 


2nd edition 8s. 6d. net 


Griilparzer 
WEH’ WEM, DER LUGT 


Edited by G. WATERHOUSE 
3rd edition 5s. 6d. net 


Kleist 


THREE STORIES 


Edited by H. B. GARLAND 
Nevember about 10s. 6d. net 


316-324, Oxford Road, 
Manchester, 13 
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| STUDIES IN MODERN EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE & THOUGHT 


General Editor: 


ERICH HELLER 
Professor of German in the University College of Swansea 


A new series of critical monographs which combine 
exposition with interpretation, and aim at showing 
the creative achievement of each writer or thinker 
against the background of his time. ‘It deserves to 
be as successful as it is ambitious.’ — New Statesman 
and Nation. ‘As promising as it is nicely produced.’ — 


Time and Tide. 
Already published 
UNAMUNO by Arturo Barea LORCA by Roy Campbell 
RILKE by H. E. Holthusen BAUDELAIRE by P. Mansell Jones 


HOLDERLIN by L. S. Salzberger PAUL VALERY by Elizabeth Sewell 
BENEDETTO CROCE by Cecil Sprigge 


Cloth, 6s. net each volume ; Prospectus on request 


BOWES & BOWES - PUBLISHERS - CAMBRIDGE 


SELECTIONS FROM 


ADALBERT STIFTER 


Edited by 


KEITH SPALDING, M.A., Ph.D., 


Head of the Department of German and Teutonic Philology 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 


A collection of extracts from the novels, long-short stories, essays, and memoirs 
of this remarkable writer. There is an Introduction on Stifter’s life and work, 
and the Notes not only explain words and allusions but often throw light on 
his very individual outlook and message. 224 pages. 6s. net 


Contents: Introduction, Der Waldsteig, Die Rettung der Kinder (from 
Bergkristall), Das Sanfte Gesetz (Preface to Bunte Steine), Die Sonnenfinsternis 
am 8. Juli 1842, Selbstbiographie, Der sanftmiitige Obrist (from Die Mappe des 
Urgrossvaters), Ein Shakespeare-Erlebnis (from Der Nachsommer), Uber den 
Kiinstler und die Kunst (from Der Nachsommer), Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE CITY OF OXFORD AT THE ALDEN PRESS 
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